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SCHOOL LIBRARY’ 


By Dr. LOUIS R. WILSON 


DEAN OF THE GRADUATE LIBRARY 
To those who have taken part in the 
development of the elementary and secon- 
dary schools of this country during the 
past three decades, it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that no single thing has 
contributed more to the effectiveness of the 
school program than the change from the 
use of the single text-book-recitation pro- 
cedure to the supervised study-use of many 
books and materials method of instruction. 
Likewise, it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge, or should be, that the school library 
has changed with the methods of instruc- 
tion, and that it has been one of the prin- 
cipal means by which the change in the 
schools has been consciously effected. 

The Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
National Education 
ently issued, is devoted to the organization 


the Association,” re- 
and work of the elementary school library. 
My purpose in this paper is to indicate 
some of the ways in which the usefulness 


if the school library in both the elementary 


1An before the Phi Delta 


Kappa and the Pi Lambda Theta professional edu- 


address delivered 


on fraternities for graduate men and women 


spectively. The University of Chicago, August 


1, Eeoos 
Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Ele 
eutary School Principals. National Education 


\ssociation, Vol. EES, No. 


5, June, 1933. 


SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


and secondary schools can be increased. 
This, in my opinion, can be accomplished 
in three ways. Teachers colleges and de- 
partments of education in universities can 
provide instruction which will give teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents a bet- 
ter understanding of the function of the 
school library; library schools can improve 
their instruction for school librarians; and 
teachers and librarians alike can subject 
the common problems arising in the school 
library field to systematic and extensive 
investigation. 

Teacher training agencies can assist in 
achieving these desired objectives, in so far 
they the 
First, the prospective 


as ean be achieved through 


teacher, as follows. 


teacher should be made familiar with 


literature which has been recognized by 
teachers and librarians as of particular 
significance to different groups of children 
She should have first- 


and adolescents. 


hand knowledge of this material. Respon- 
sibility for the direction of pupils in its 
use can not be shifted from the teacher to 
the librarian. She must not only know its 
content, but also the methods of employing 
it skilfully in carrying out the educational 
objectives of the school. A course of this 
nature seems to me to be fundamental. 


Secondly, the teacher should be trained 
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materials 
particular 
‘* Practice 
Me- 
Kn- 


** Supervised 


the Secondary 


in ‘Supervised Study in 


and mpson,” in 


in Tlistory,’’ and many others, have 


illustrated the ways in which mastery of 


given subjects in the curriculum Is secured 


throug! » extensive use Of assimilative 


The 


these and 


material) drawn library. 


teacher should be familiar with 


similar books and the methods whieh they 


in so far as they involve the use of 


the library. She should know how to 


coordinate her work with that of the libra- 


rian, What opportunities the library pro- 


vides for eonferences with students, how 


reading helps promote permanent 


and how proper attitudes 


lree 


reading habits, 


nduct are developed through study in 


SOLU 


a library room shared with other pupils. 


The courses in which this familiarity with 


literature, materials and points of view is 


acquired should be thought of as content 


] ; 


courses and not as professional courses in 


school library administration. 
The way in which departments of educa- 
can assist in the im- 


tion of universities 


provement of the school library, especially 
in matters of administration through prin- 
indi- 


s and superintendents, may be 


ted as follows. 
and 


the 


In the first place, the principal 


superintendent should understand 


exact function the library should perform 
in the school. Inasmuch as the library 
serves all departments and is used by all 


members of the principal or 


superintendent should know the relation 


he See 

Press, 

ra MeGregor, ‘‘Supervised Study 
Macmillan, N. ¥ 
Simpson, ‘‘ Supervised 


Bs Ry 


1919, 


Study 


Mabel 


Macmillan, 1918, 


tory.” 
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which it sustains to the total school organi 


zation. 

In the second place, he should know 
what qualifications a librarian should pos 
sess and how to test the performance ol 
the librarian in the school. Tests and 
devices for determining the effectiveness of 
the performance of teachers have been per 
fected and are regularly employed, but 
methods of appraising the work of tf! 
librarian have not been developed as fully 
although the librarian is charged with the 
responsibility of coordination and genera! 
ship in the field of supervised study in 
addition to the provision of materials ap 
pealing to different pupil groups for free 
reading. 

In the third place, the principal 


familiar wit 


and 
superintendent should be 
school library literature such as the works 
on administration by Fargo,’ Logasa,® Wil- 
son,” and Johnson,’® and the sehool library 
yearbooks,’ with the 


experience gained in the field by skilled 


' and books dealing 


school librarians. Acquaintance with thes 
books is desirable because the library is the 
principal integrating agency of the entire 
school and, particularly, because the books 
with which the superintendent and princi 


pal are usually acquainted deal largel) 


6 Martha Wilson, ‘‘School Library Score Card,’ 
School Library Yearbook No. II. American 
brary Association, Chicago, 1928, pp. 59-74. 

Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Elem 
tary School Principals. National Education A 
ciation, Vol. XII, No. 5, June, 1933, Chapter IX. 

7 Lucile F. ‘¢The Library in the School.’’ 
American Library Association, Chicago, 1933. 
‘*The High School Library 


Fargo, 


8 Hannah Logasa, 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1928. 

9Martha Wilson, ‘‘School Library Manag 
ment.’’ Minnesota Department of Education, Mi! 
neapolis, 1917. 

10B. Lamar Johnson, ‘‘The Secondary Sch 
Library.’’ United States Office of Education Bu 
letin, No. 17, 1932. 

11 School Library Yearbooks Nos. I, II, II, IV, 
and V. 
1927, 1928, 1929, 1931 and 1932. 


American Library Association, Chicago, 
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with general administrative problems and 
methods and only incidentally, if at all, 
with The 
yearbook of the Department of Principals 
of the National Education Association on 


Elementary School Libraries is a notable 


library administration. recent 


exception, but even this volume, in the 
three lists of books which it recommends 
for: (a) principals, (b) teachers, and (c¢) 
principals and teachers—one hundred and 
eighty-two titles in all—ineludes only one 
book dealing specifically with the library, 
namely, ‘‘The Elementary School Li- 
brary,’’ by W. E. King.” 

Inasmuch as the support of schools and 
public libraries comes from the public 
treasury, it is important that the school 
administrator should know what school 
library service costs, and how such cities 
and such 


and Ham- 


as Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
counties as Kern, in California, 
ilton, in Tennessee, have provided it 
through city and county libraries. It is 
for the 


administrator to know that in rural areas 


also extremely important school 
where county library service has not been 
provided, cooperation between the school 
and library extension authorities may go 
far in bringing effective library service 
into existence not only for the school but 
for the county as a whole. The county 
library movement of California and the 
present effort on the part of librarians and 
the 
and 


the library committee of Southern 


Association of Colleges Secondary 
Schools to work out a cooperative plan for 
supplying school library facilities in South- 
ern rural areas are cases in point which 
might be studied with profit. 

In the fourth place, the school adminis- 
the 


important problems of school library ad- 


trator should be familiar with more 


with which he will be econ- 


fronted in the general administration of 
He should not only be familiar 


ministration 


his school. 
12 W. E. 
Charles Secribner’s Sons, 1929. 


King, ‘‘Elementary School Library.’’ 
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with them, but he should be equipped to 
participate in their solution, or assist his 
librarian and other members of his staff 
in their solution. 

The 


teachers college may play in increasing the 


part which the library school or 
effectiveness of the school library may now 
be indicated. They should provide suitable 
training for the part-time teacher-librarian 
who, in addition to her teaching, admin- 
isters the library in a school with small 
the 


full-time librarian in a large school who is 


enrolment and few teachers, and for 
responsible not only for the professional 
administration of the library but for the 
euidance of students in both academic and 
extra-curricular activities. Whether given 
by library schools or by library depart- 


for 


either type of position calls for the selec- 


ments in teachers colleges, training 
tion of only those candidates who possess 
ability and personal qualifications of a high 
order, who have an extensive general edu- 
cational background such as is indicated 
by graduation from college or university, 
and whose knowledge of educational prac- 
tise and psychology is sufficient to enable 
them to participate in the activities of the 
teaching staff and to adjust themselves in- 
telligently to the school’s program. Ex- 
perience in teaching, interest in children 
and the ability to work with others will 
add to the prospective school librarian’s 
effectiveness. It is taken for granted that 
the library school will see to it that she 
understands such technical processes as are 
essential to successful administration. In 
addition, it should see to it that she has an 
intimate knowledge of literature for chil- 
dren and adolescents, that she is skilled in 
evaluating and selecting new books that 
may be added to the collection, that she 
knows what the educational objectives of 
the schools are and the ways in which the 
library can be used in attaining these ob- 
jectives, and that she understands the rela- 











4% 


tionship of the library to teachers, adminis- 
Her 


training should also thoroughly familiarize 


tration and the school generally. 
her with the relation of the library to the 
public library and other library resources 
of the community or state, and with the 
implications of library service in the fields 
of continuation and adult education. 

The the the 
library might be further increased if the 


value of work of school 
school librarian could occasionally alter- 
nate work in the library with the pursuit 
of graduate courses dealing with the recog- 
nition of problems arising in the use of the 
library and in the effective guidance of 
pupils. Advanced study and training in 
methods of investigation in this field would 
fruitful  re- 


unquestionably yield) many 
turns. 

The third major effort to increase the 
significance of the library in the school 
should take the form of investigation. This 


participated in by libra- 
staff 


should be 


elfort 


rians and eraduate students and 


members of library schools, by graduate 


students and staff members of departments 


of education, by teachers and school ad- 


ministrators in service, and by psyeholo- 


cists and sociologists interested in the in- 


tellectual and social effects of reading. 


The problems peculiar to the school library 


investigated 


which might profitably be 

have as vet been only slightly considered. 
For the purposes of this paper, it will be 
sufficient to indicate what some of these 
problems are and the direction which this 


1 


investigation might take. 


1. Problems cerning adnunistration. 
Problems in the field of school library ad- 
ministration are numerous. At the head of 
the list stands the question, How shall 
school library service be furnished? Shall 


Detroit, 


the school board supply it, as in 
the city library, as in Pittsburgh, or the 
school board and city library jointly, as in 
Although administra- 


school 


Cleveland ? 
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tors and librarians have worked together 
on this problem for many years and have 
answered the question in various ways, 
three of which have been extensively em- 
ployed in different sections of the country, 
no adequate study has been made to deter- 
mine the correct answer or the comparative 
effectiveness of the three methods generally 
followed. 
Another 
problem is met in the case of rural schools 


aspect of this administrative 
in areas dependent upon county libraries 
or in areas without general library service. 
Obviously, in rural settings, where library 
materials are limited and where both stu- 
dents and communities require service, dif- 
ferent procedures from those employed in 
the city must be discovered. However, in 
the event a program of county-wide library 
promotion is organized, it is apparent that 
such promotion can not hope to be success- 
ful unless there is complete cooperation 
between the schools and those working for 
county-wide library service. Accordingly, 
a modification of school library standards, 
in so far as they relate to the physical 
ownership of school library books and the 
provision of competent library personnel, 
may be highly desirable, as books read b) 
pupils at home and during vacation have 
an important bearing upon the work ot 
pupils in the school. 

Still another sub-problem of this genera! 
the library 
budget. Literature on 
seems to contain but slight data concerning 
Standardizing 


problem relates to school 


school libraries 


library financing. 
agencies have undertaken to indicate what 


Theu 


formulas, however, have usually been ex 


school 
school library service should cost. 


pressed in terms of expenditure per stude: 
for books and periodicals and have ve! 
inadequately covered expenditures for pe! 
sonnel, equipment, etc. In instances 

which school library service is provide 
jointly by the school board and the cit; 
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library, the difficulties of arriving at the 
proper budgets are correspondingly in- 
creased. 

A study which would bring all these 
diverse elements under review, which 
would deal with the interrelationships be- 
tween school library service on the one 
hand and city and county library service 
on the other, and which would indicate 
how such service could be put upon an 
approved and permanent financial basis, is 
creatly needed. 

B. Lamar Johnson,'* in his monograph 
entitled ‘‘The Secondary School Library,’’ 
has pointed out other administrative prob- 
lems. Among them may be mentioned the 
use of the study hall as library. Johnson 
reports that principals prefer the use of the 
study hall for library purposes, and that 
librarians are equally strong in their dis- 
approval. The data secured by him indi- 
cate that greater use is made of library 
materials in schools in which the library 
and study hall are combined than where 
the 


existence of differences of opinion concern- 


they are separate. He also records 
ing the location of classroom collections in 
secondary schools outside the general 1i- 
brary. Here the ancient controversy of 
centralized versus decentralized collections 
presents itself. In both instances the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages have not been 
made the subject of careful objective study. 

The status of the school librarian in the 
school organization is also a matter which 
should be carefully studied. New York, 
Wisconsin and California have defined this 
satisfactorily through certification, but in 
other states, rank, tenure of position and 
remuneration are frequently left in doubt. 
Indefiniteness concerning these matters in- 
evitably reduces morale and makes effective 
administration more difficult. 

2. Problems concerning teaching the use 
of books in libraries. Standardizing agen- 


13 B. Lamar Johnson, ibid. 
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cies have consistently emphasized the neces- 
sity of providing instruction in the use of 
books in school libraries. Librarians have 
developed outlines for instruction in the 
use of catalogs, indexes, dictionaries, 
atlases, works of reference, ete., and have 
urged that instruction of this nature be 
eared for in the curriculum. They have 
also formulated procedures for suecessful 
cooperation with teachers in carrying out 
programs of supervised study. Teachers, 
principals and superintendents, in turn, 
have given thought to the total organiza- 
tion of the schools, and have undertaken 
to adjust the library to the particular 
methods of instruction employed through- 
out the school generally. But they have 
also been confronted with the difficulty of 
introducing additional courses concerning 
the use of the library into the curriculum. 
The result frequently is that this course 
does not find the place in the curriculum 
which it While 
methods in instruction adopted by a given 


deserves. differences of 
school will always necessitate differences in 
methods to be employed within the library, 
studies dealing with the necessary adjust- 
ments in different systems would contrib- 
ute greatly to the solution of this problem. 
Ref- 
erence to standards for school library ser- 
vice has been made several this 
paper. The subject has frequently been 
considered by the National Education As- 


3. Problems concerning standards. 


times in 


sociation, the American Library Associa- 
tion, and by the various standardizing 
agencies during the past twenty years, and 
standards to meet the needs of different 
sections of the country have been adopted. 
They have embraced requirements concern- 
ing library rooms and equipment, number 
of books and periodicals, expenditures for 
general maintenance and personnel, train- 
ing of the librarian, teaching the use of 
library materials, and technical processes 
dealing with the cataloguing, classification 
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circulation of: materials. But in no 


[ know of have these require- 


on the basis of 


Assumptions, 
experience as could be 


ut INVOLN 


in the 


have been relied upon 


Now that twenty years have elapsed 


experimentation standards was 


n and many individual school libraries 
develope 


<1 highly successful plans of 


should be 


systemat 1¢ 


practise 

nstaking, 
rmulate regulations 
ist effective use of 

terial 

t. Problems concerning the distribution 


1921, 


Association at 


library materials. In at a meeting 


the America brary 


Vamps ‘husetts, a pamphlet 
ie library resources of 
faet that 


oh made vivid a 
has frequently escaped notice, namely, that 
facilities are very unevenly dis- 


in Ameriéa. 


ook resources of 


A comparison with 
Salem, Massachusetts, 
he State of North Carolina revealed 
‘ollowing facets: The public library of 
1921 of 43,000 


contained as 


a city in inhabi- 


many volumes as all 


he publie libraries of North Carolina; the 


of the Essex Institute of the city 


contained more bound volumes and pam- 


phlets than any institution of higher learn- 

in the state, and the law association 
library of the city contained more law 
books than the law libraries of the Supreme 
Court library of North the 


libraries of the state. In 


Carolina and 


two law school 
1926, when the Library Extension Commit- 
tee of American Library Association 
made a nation-wide survey of library re- 
sourees, it was found that 44 per cent. of 
the United States and 
Canada was without public library facili- 
‘# When it less than 


14 Report of Library Extension Committee of the 


the population of 


is realized that 


ties. 
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00 per cent. of the high schools of the coun- 
try have membership in the North Central, 
Southern, and other similar associations, 
which require member schools to provide 
that the 
movement is 


specified library facilities, and 


elementary school library 
much less advanced than that of the high 
schools, even in the larger cities, it becomes 
apparent that the book resources of many 
schools are at best extremely meager if 

The United States Office 


of Education compiles general data of this 


they exist at all. 


nature, but librarians and school adminis- 
trators have thoucht too little about their 
the 


library resources of the communities in 


educational implications. Studies of 
which schools are located might go far in 
explaining the nature of the educational 
performance of the schools themselves, as 
the 
schools involved make to their communities. 

6. Problems 


No studies in the field of 


well as of the eontribution which 


concerning measurements. 
education seem 
to me to have yielded finer results than 
the 
Signal advance has fol- 


those dealing with measurement of 
pupil attainment. 
lowed the investigations which have estab- 
lished the significance of eye movement 
reading rate and increase in 
comprehension. But 
are available which throw light upon the 


pupils in 


and silent 
few objective data 


differences of attainment of 
schools with and without adequate library 
facilities. I should be extremely interested 
to know why seniors in North Carolina 
high schools, when given the Thorndike 
vocabulary test in 1929 by M. R. Trabue,”° 
failed to measure up satisfactorily with 
seniors in the high schools of the nation 


American Library Association on public library 
e.nditions and needs. American Library Associa 
tion, Chicago, 1926. 

15M. R. Trabue, See files of the 
search of the School of Education, University of 
North Carolina. 
tary of Committee on College Admissions of th 
North Carolina Durham, 


North Carolina, November 23, 1926. 


3ureau of Re- 
Report of corresponding secre- 


College Conference. 
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at large. As a matter of fact not only did 
-y fail to reach the senior average, but 
only 48 per cent. of them reached high 
school freshman average! I should also be 
extremely interested to know why one third 
of the pupils in the elementary schools of 
the state fail of promotion annually, or 
why there is such a high academic mortal- 
ity of freshmen in the state’s institutions 
for higher learning. 
shortness of school term, poor preparation 
and 


I can imagine that 
of teachers, inadequate equipment, 
many other causes have been operative. 
But I can not escape the conviction that 
the lack of adequate library facilities de- 
scribed the lack of 


skill in silent reading rather than lack of 


above and attendant 
natural ability are partly, if not largely, 
responsible for the situation. 

Twenty studies summarized in_ the 
Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals deal with 
but 


few studies have been made dealing with 


the interest of children in reading,’® 


the contribution which the school library 
makes directly to the pupil. Articles in 
the Yearbook hint at increased power of 
comprehension, but few objective studies 
of the effect of the library procedures upon 
the pupil have been carried out. Neverthe- 
less a beginning in this field has been made 
which it is hoped will be increasingly fol- 
lowed. Eva Schars,*’ of the Detroit school 
library system, has undertaken to discover 
what effect school library procedure has in 
establishing appropriate attitudes of school 
citizenship on the part of pupils. She 
finds that the school library is a highly 
successful integrating agency and that its 
procedures very definitely promote proper 

16 Twelfth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. National Education 
Association, Vol. XII, No. 5, June, 1933, pp. 486- 
07. 

17 Florence Eva ‘‘The Intermediate 
School Library and Character Education.’’ Mas- 
ter’s thesis, College of the City of Detroit, 1932. 


Schars, 
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attitudes of conduct. Studies by Eurich,’® 


the Presseys,’® and Johnson*® have under- 
taken to answer questions concerning the 
reading abilities of students at the college 
level, but no satisfactory answer has as yet 
been given to the question asked by Duf- 
fus,?? Cheney,” the Li- 
brary Association Committee on Readable 


and American 
Books,?* why so many thousands of pupils 
who have read extensively in school are lost 
as readers when their school days end. 
And the question of the significance of 
reading in the school as a means to social 
adjustment is yet to be seriously consid- 
ered. Miss Niles, a graduate 


student in the department of sociology of 


Katherine 


the University of Chicago, is now under- 
taking to find an answer to this question. 
She is attempting to find it through case 
study procedure of which the following is 
an example. 

Miss X as a pupil in the grammar grades 
suffered from an inferiority complex due 
to the fact that she was the youngest mem- 
ber of her family, her family lived on the 
edge of the village and was without special 
status in church and community life. She, 
however, had learned to read without diffi- 
culty in the grammar grades and discov- 
Eurich, ‘‘The Reading Abilities of 
Minnesota 


18 Alvin C, 
College Students.’’ University of 
Press, Minneapolis, 1931. ‘‘Student Use of the 
Library,’’ Library Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 
87-94, 1933. 

19 Luella W. and Sidney L. Pressey, ‘‘ Essential 
Preparation for College.’’ R. Long and R. R. 
Smith, New York, 1932. 

20 B. Lamar Johnson, ‘‘Stephens College Library 
Experiment,’’ American Library Association Bul 
letin, Vol. 27, .vo. 5, pp. 205-211, 1933. 

21R. L. Duffus, ‘‘Books, Their 


Democracy.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam 


Place in a 


bridge, 1930. 

22 QO. H. Cheney, ‘‘ Economie Survey of the Book 
Industry.’’ National Association of Book Pub 
lishers, New York, 1931. 

23 Emma Felsenthal, ‘‘ Readable Books in Many 
Subjects. ’’ Chi- 


eago, 1929. 


American Library Association, 
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ered that reading not only provided her 
with a means of escape, but gave her status 
at home, with neighbors and particularly 
in school. In the high school this sense of 
the fact that her 
the 
This, in turn, led to her 


status was heightened by 


reading was commended by librarian 


and her teachers. 
extensive selected and 


reading of works 


approved by the librarian and _ teachers, 
through which her standards of intellectual 


and 


improved. 


artistic appreciation were definitely 
The development of her power 
her 


of appreciation and the extension of 


intellectual and critical faculties gave her 


increased self-confidence and enabled her 
to make a satisfactory transition from early 
school life to a successful college and uni- 
versity career. <At first, reading afforded 
release, later it gave status, and later still, 
it led to intellectual and appreciative mas- 
tery, which, in turn, led to effective social 
adjustment. 


A second 


with 


study recently undertaken 


deals another aspect of after-school 
adjustment. 
fall, Omaha 

Hich Nebraska, 


tempted to discover what effect training in 


high 


This was made by Alice Hors- 


librarian of the Technieal 


School, Omaha, who at- 


schools with and without adequate 


library facilities had upon the reading of 
The 


first question she attempted to answer was 


freshmen when they entered college. 


whether or not training under these condi- 


tions materially affected freshman interest 


in reading. Her answer to this question is 


as follows: 


Subject interests of llege freshmen are not 


noticeably affected by the presence or absence of 


an adequate library in the secondary school. 


Doubtless the school curriculum, the newspaper, 


the radio and the general environment combine to 
render certain interesting to the group as 
The library 


same topics, but does little to develop an 


topics 
a whole. provides reading material 
on the 


original interest. 


Other findings of her study are that stu- 


dents of low scholastic grades in schools 
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with adequate library facilities upon reac] 
ing college do more free reading than d 
those of either medium or high grades and 
that 


schools 


students of low scholastic grades ir 


with adequate library facilities 
read almost three times as much as simila: 
students from secondary schools with lim 
ited library facilities. She also found that 
students who had become acquainted wit! 
library procedure in 


rood secondar) 


schools adjusted themselves very mucl 
more quickly to the library procedure 0! 
the higher institutions than the latter. hh 
that 
quicker and, therefore, more effective be 


the 


respect they were able to make 


vinning at outset of their colleg 
careers. 

Studies such as these may, or may not 
be particularly significant in themselves 
They are significant, however, in that the) 
open up a new field of investigation—th« 
field of the social significanee of the afte: 


Need fo 


such studies concerning the development ot! 


effects of reading in the school. 


reading interests, the fixing of permanent 
reading habits, and the establishment o! 
and ideals throug 
Now 
supervised study hav 


standards of conduct 
reading is tremendously important. 
that 
been elaborated, that library schools and 


effectiv: 


methods of 


teachers colleges have made an 
beginning in the training of school libra 
rians, that 
developed library techniques through an 


extensive period of experimentation, t! 


teachers and librarians have 


careful consideration of these more diffi 
cult measurements of the effectiveness 0! 
the school library should be begun. 

In conclusion, I should like to ask these 
questions: What part is the school going tv 
play in the field of adult education? What 
contribution will it make to the new social 
order in which leisure is to assume (has 
already assumed) a new importance? In 
asking these questions, I am still keeping 
in mind the improvement of the use o! 
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ibrary materials in teaching. The forma- 
tion of individual opinions by pupils, ar- 
rived at through independent study and 
the use of many materials in the school 
ibrary, furnishes one part of the possible 
iuuswer. The development of proper so- 
ial attitudes, through the socialized reci- 
tation and the self-imposed discipline of 
the school library, furnishes a_ second 
And the cultivation of 
the development of standards of appreci- 


art. taste and 
tion through leisure reading in the school 
third. Whether the 


institution through 


furnish a 
the 
hich the community will undertake to 


brary 


school is to be 


nswer these questions concerning adult 


edueation and the use of leisure, or whether 





Our educational system is the greatest 
The 
The refin- 


economic asset of our society. raw 
inaterial is the student group. 
manufacturers are the teachers. 


Out of our human material we manufac- 


ers and 


ture artists, writers, technical experts in 
the applied arts, engineers, teachers, mu- 
siclans and men of science. Our material 
and our product are more precious than 
the rarest metals and most delicate ma- 
chines. 

Consider, for example, a comparison of 
the ore in the Utah Copper mine and 
Colonel D. C. Jackling, who developed the 
technical process for extracting copper 
trom low grade ores. Colonel Jackling was 
moulded and refined by school training 
until he was able to devise a process that 
added millions of wealth to the world. He 
and his technical assistants are infinitely 
more valuable than the finest machinery 
made of copper. Without and 

1 Read before the Utah Education Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, October 27, 1933. 
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it will undertake to answer them through 
the public library, or through some other 
publie institution not yet called into being, 
is yet to be determined. The important 
immediate consideration for the school is 
that through the training which it provides 
it shall make possible for its pupils this 
social and cultural 


kind of intellectual, 


attainment. The school library, nicely ad- 
justed to the entire program of the school, 
may prove to be the school’s best instru- 
ment to this end. It goes without saying, 
then, that all who are interested in making 
it this sort of instrument, whether librarian 
or teacher, should strive to bring it to the 
highest possible degree of effectiveness in 


these or other ways that may be discovered. 





teachers, without a heritage of long labor 
by tireless researchers, he would have been 
helpless before the problems he solved. 
Without us who carry the torch from one 
generation to another, his industry and all 
others requiring modern skill would soon 
perish. Without teachers, we would soon 
drift helplessly back to world epidemies, 
and what is still worse we would soon have 
a world filled with monsters of superstition 
and fears. We can hardly count the eco- 
nomie and spiritual cost. 

Teachers and schools pass on the heritage 
of all the past to our youth, and, what is 
more, by research we create new heritage 
for use to-day and to pass on for the mor- 
row. Man is the only animal able to pass 
on the experience and learning of one gen- 
eration to the next. Man is also the only 
animal able to solve consciously new prob- 
lems to any extent. Yet for this work of 
passing on the best of the past and solving 
present problems by research, society re- 
wards us less than any others who give 
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what we know as_ professional service. 


Some ignorant and anti-social groups are 
at present doing their best to break down 
the 


If we permit this 


the schools by cutting off support 
necessary to carry on. 
to continue we shall be as guilty as those 
who seek to destroy, for we should know 
education’s value, whereas others do not. 

I want to show something of the com- 
parative social cost of those who scream 
economy at us, who have no insight into 
their own actions, men who take enormous 
rewards from si for minor services or 
for 


disservice. 


no service at all or in some eases for 


I want to show that in order to 
and their kind we 


keep these men pay 


enormous taxes for which we get no re- 


ceipts. I call them as a group kleptocrats 
men who take from society without mak- 
ing fair return. 
One of the 


in our own community is an executive who 


noisiest eritics of schoel costs 


} 


received annually a salary and bonus dur- 
ing these depression years equal to that 
paid to four full professors of our State 
I have been told 


hey 


University, plus $2,000. 
that an official of a propaganda organiza- 


+ 


tion has received as much as $25,000 per 


year for his services. This is quite in keep- 
ing with business practise throughout our 
eountry; in fact, in the larger industrial 
sections of the country salaries and_ bo- 
nuses of executives and advisers have re- 
cently been shown to exceed in some cases 
a million dollars, annually, for one man. 
Within the last few days we have read of 
a pension, to one man, of $100,000 per 
year, happily eliminated by proper pub- 
licity. Insurance companies, whose records 
are subject to publie scrutiny, which is 
always a deterrent to large salaries, have 
been shown to have increased the salaries 
of their leading officials as much as $58,000 
per Officials who were receiving 
$150,000 per year, for example, were ad- 


to $200,000. 


year, 


vanced These enormous in- 


creases were made, not in the boom period 
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of 1928-29, but in the last depression 
years. These direct rewards are by n 
means all such men get by virtue of their 
position. Bank officials, for example, are 
usually well acquainted with the credit 
structure of their customers and frequent] 
profit by this knowledge. Some of th 
more unscrupulous sort have been shown to 
have accepted large gratuities for assistance 
in obtaining loans. 

Now a mere dilettante student of econom- 
that ulti- 
mately, be paid only in goods and services 


ics knows such rewards can, 
Salaries of $25,000 per year represent a cal! 
on society not for so much paper or metal- 
lic money, but for so many ears, SO many 
gallons of gasoline, a certain sort of home, 
transportation perhaps to foreign countries 
and the like. In other words, society gives 
its IOU’s for these services, and these 
IOU’s are redeemed in goods and service 
only. 

Let us see what society could get in the 
way of educational services for the modest 
executive salary of $20,000. For this sum 
the state could obtain the services of five 
full professors at the State University and 
have $2,000 left. For that amount th 
state could probably operate a dozen one 
teacher country schools. It could obtain 
the services of at least twenty grade scho 
teachers. In other words, society has to 
supply to one executive as many goods and 
services as it supplies to more than five 
university professors or as much as it suj 
plies to twenty elementary grade school 
teachers or a dozen country schools. Suel 
an amount would supply us with more 
than three governors and a host of legis 
lators for the meeting of the State Legis 
lature. 

These data are in accord with the title of 
this paper. I have ealled it axes for 
Which We Get No Receipts.’’ 


com 


It may re- 


quire an infinitesimal increase in thinking 


to see that any social institution, such as 
banking, mining, production, and distribu- 
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tion of electric power and the like, are paid 
for by society. What such institutions get 
does not come out of the air. 
to build the automobiles and houses busi- 


Some one has 


Some one has to trans- 
These 


ness executives use. 
port them about and feed them. 
things do not fall like manna from heaven. 
They do not create themselves. Society 
ereates them and the executives get them 
and we are just as surely taxed as members 
of society to help supply them as for the 
voods and services teachers, governors and 
legislators get. 

But executives’ costs are really trivial as 
I have used them for the pur- 


things go. 
pose of throwing the problem into relief 
People are accustomed to use a salary as a 
yardstick to measure wealth. Losses re- 
sulting from mismanagement and dishon- 
esty result in enormous taxes on society. 
Consider, for example, the fact that one 
third of the banking institutions of this 
state are now in process of liquidation. 
The tremendous loss due to insolvent banks 
represents a tax on the state the amount of 
which would amaze us if we had the figures 
available. The losses are by no means rep- 
resented by the arithmetic of the failure of 
The 
those of unemployment. 


the depositors to recover their money. 
real losses are 
When banks fail to perform their social 
duty, people are kept from producing. 
Failure to produce represents losses that 
are almost unbelievable. The result is an 
immediate lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing. We have less because we are produc- 
ing less. 

Now the banks are by no means the only 
offenders. Other social institutions, such 
as utilities, are extremely costly to society. 
I refer to bankers, primarily because they 
have been such sharp critics of the cost of 
our most valuable social activity, namely, 
our schools. They have demonstrated, in 
my opinion, the most profound ignorance 
of their own problems, yet they have shown 


instead of humility. In the 


arrogance 
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larger centers, where men of courage have 
investigated them, they have been found to 
be not only ignorant but guilty of innumer- 
able anti-social acts. These are matters of 
record in every newspaper and need not be 
rehearsed here. In our own state, deposi- 
tor committees have made reports which, if 
made about a school, would have echoed 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Now I know there are some truly social- 
minded men among bankers, and there are 
honest ones, but there are, unfortunately 
for society, too many who are ignorant. 
And books have been written about ‘‘the 
harm good men do.’’ 

The remarkable callousness with which 
the anti-social acts of business men in re- 
sponsible positions are greeted was shown 
by the testimony of the former Comptrol- 
ler of Currency before the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee on the Harriman bank 
failure. He said defalcations by bank 
presidents were common and that between 
‘*500 and 600 defaleations’’ were discov- 
ered by his department each year. He said 
that about 300 convictions were obtained 
annually and that the majority get off on 
probation. When the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported that a big Utah utility 
acquired a property for $6,480,708.32 and 
18 days later set it up on its books as worth 
$22,100,000 no one paid much attention to 
it. 

Now, these are taxes for which we get no 
receipts, but they are just as real as the 
The dif- 
ference lies in what we get for our taxes. 


taxes for which we get receipts. 


It may require a little effort to see that the 
first sort are just as real as the latter, but 
there can hardly be any excuse for not 
making the effort. These are but samples 
of the procedure followed by what we may 
eall the kleptocratie class of society. They 
not only arrange to collect taxes for which 
they give little or nothing in return, they 
build up defensive organizations by hiring 
propagandists; they organize, and support 
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financially, associations to prevent society 
from collecting directly a just proportion 
of their share of the cost of socialized ac- 
tivities, yet they are directly among the 
greatest beneficiaries of these very social- 
ized activities. 

A few years ago a representative of the 
du Pont interests told me that their labora- 
tories employed more than five hundred 
Ph.D. that Duco 


developed, which reduced the price of every 


men. It was here was 


car manufactured in the United States and 
added millions to the wealth of 
Cellophane and 


no doubt 
the du Pont companies. 
rayon have been similar discoveries. One 
single discovery in the laboratories of the 
General Electric Company in Schenectady, 
N. Y., that of the tungsten filament, added 
untold millions to the wealth and power of 
that company and society. No modern in- 
dustrial plant is without its research men. 


And 


tifie workers selected and trained ? 


scien- 


In the 


where were these hundreds of 


schools. of eourse 
Why do we 


telephone system in the world? 


wonderful 
Why are 


have the most 
our radios and phonographs the envy of all 
other countries? We have these marvelous 
technical machines to do our bidding, not 
because of high-priced executives, but be- 
cause we have trained and selected men in 
our schools who are able to develop and 
discover such devices. One of the greatest 
research men in the Western Electric tele- 
phone laboratories was trained right in the 
town of Provo and in Chicago University. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his work 
and that of his students have added more 
wealth to the Bell Telephone Company and 


to society in general than all the taxes paid 


by the telephone company in Utah since it 


was organized. 

What would become of our highly organ- 
ized and technically productive society if 
our for ten We 
would soon drift into the condition of Rus- 
We would have to 


schools closed years? 


sia of a few vears ago. 
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send to other parts of a more civilized 
world and offer many times present induce- 
ments for school-trained men. No form of 
modern industry can progress without our 
schools, they can not even continue to exist 
without them, but they can exist without 
overpaid executives, evil stock promotions 
and propaganda organizations for which 
we are compelled to pay in the end. 

Now I claim that if our schools had spent 
as much money for research in economics 
and sociology as they have in such fields as 
chemistry and physics, we would have 
cured our economic ills long since. | 
further claim that the cost of such researc) 
would not have amounted to the economic 
loss of a single day resulting from enforced 
idleness of millions of willing workers dur- 
ing this depression. The bankers, 
They should be required 
and be 


above 
all, need schools. 
to pass a technical 
licensed just as doctors, lawyers, engineers 


examination 


and other professional men before they are 
given control of our savings and busi 
nesses, and I predict that the time is near 
when such requirements will be made. 

Fortunately, events are now moving rap- 
idly toward the correction of some of these 
conditions, and we are now presented with 
a golden opportunity to lay some of these 
things before the public. Only recently | 
found the following wise paragraph at the 
close of an editorial in the Salt Lake Tele- 
gram: 

If we don’t want the Morgans and the Insulls 
and the Mitchells and the Harrimans and a host 
of others not so much in the limelight to do th 
things we dislike, we will have to do something 
We can’t pass the buck to Congress i 


t 


about it. 
we remain silent in the matter. 


Now I am going to say a word about the 
teaching profession and schools in general 
before I suggest a plan of action. If | 
seem unduly harsh in my criticisms 0! 
educators for their diffidence and servility 
toward money and wealth, I hope you will 
accept my apology with the explanation 























that I left university life with the same 
diffidence and the feeling that schools were 
very inefficient. After a wide experience 
in business during the last five years, | 
have come to the conclusions that the busi- 
ness man is, generally speaking, more of an 
ignorant man than he is a crook, and that 
his work is immeasurably more inefficient 
than the educator’s and that it is beyond 
my ability to paint an adequate picture at 
this time of the social losses and wastes due 
to business executives’ stupidity and igno- 
rance. 

One of my professors frequently said 
that the two greatest services to society are 
the bearing and rearing of children and the 
If this 


premise is correct, and I think it is, edu- 


production of scientific research. 


cators, from the least elementary school 
teacher to the research professor, are duty 
Much 
of the child’s life is spent under the direc- 
the the 
During early 
maturity many are reared in high school 


bound to be proud of their calling. 


tion of state’s representative, 


teacher. adolescence and 


and college. A select few go on to re- 


search. Only those who have had direct 
contact with research can fully realize the 
profound revolutions in wealth production 
that have come about as the result of the 
Re- 


search has doubled the average length of 


application of the scientific method. 


the life of man; it has raised the standard 
of living comforts for the average man be- 
yond those formerly enjoyed by the very 
rich and royalty. It has freed us from 
famine and the terrors of many diseases, 
and most of all it has freed us from mon- 
sters of superstition. The scientific method 
is the glory of our time, and teachers are 
There was a time 


thinkers 


the keepers of the keys. 
brilliant and 
and investigators were able to carry on 
their work without preliminary training. 
That day is gone forever. The ladder of 
preparation is becoming higher each year. 
Research men must be trained by teachers, 


when unorthodox 
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and they are trained by teachers, and many 
teachers are researchers. 

Only recently our Government found 
itself in a state of chaos in the hands of 
business men. It was seeking everywhere 
for help in the solution of its problems. In 
desperation it has turned away from the 
bankers, who should know something about 
the matters for which they are so highly 
rewarded. It turned to the college profes- 
sor. Recently the Treasury Department 
in despair sent to London for a college pro 
fessor there, employed by the British gov 
and 


ernment on exchange, 


asked him to return to his own country to 


problems of 


help in the solution of our monetary prob- 
It sent for Professor Sprague, of 
Harvard, and not for J. P. 
Mitchell, of the National City Bank, or 
Wiggin, of the Chase Bank. Mr. Mitchell 
and Mr. Wiggin have taken from society 
rewards amounting to millions per year for 


lems. 
Morgan or 


their work and were looked upon with 
envy for so doing. Professor Sprague 
would have been featured in every news 


reel if society had paid him as much as 
$50,000 per year for his research. 

I firmly believe that the explanation of 
such a remarkable state of affairs lies 
partly in the lack of appreciation of the 
and their 


The teacher is naturally a man of 


teacher research man of own 
work. 
mind. He is reflective and un 
When he is attacked he does little 


more than defend himself by means of ex- 


critical 
selfish. 
planations. I remember well Paul Monroe, 
professor of history of education in 
Teachers College, showing his class adver 
tisements offering rewards for information 
on runaway slave teachers during colonial 
days. That seemed incredible to me at the 
time, but I dare say that it will seem in- 
credible to our children to read some of the 
attacks made on schools by kleptocrats of 
to-day and of the lack of courage in our 
reply. 

We know as a result of many studies 
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ts weaith to 

iat the klep- 

wards for 

in return. 

I am 

Suggestion or 
Look them 


vou 


\ 


upon 
ener} = oil) 
<periments, 1f you will. 

I suggest that the best defense is an 

offense. This is the technique of business. 

Wh 


not explain, 


business man 


en a 


is opposed he does 
The edueator 
and explain. That is 
official at- 


he attacks. 
tends to apologize 
what happened when a_ bank 
tacked us. All we did was apologize and 
explain 


Had we fol] 


would have said: 


owed the business-man’s tae- 
tics, we ‘*Your depositors 
have lost confidence in bankers because of 
their and incompetence. Your 


Iwnorance 


banks are failing, and these failures cost 
the people of Utah more than their eduea- 
tional system. You get a salary more than 
four times as large as our leading univer- 


What ] 


should do is 
donate your salary and the salary of your 


sity professors. you 
propagandists to a department of econom- 
ics at our university so that you won’t have 
so many banks and industries fail.”’ 

[ have put this imaginary conversation 
in rather inelegant language for the pur- 
pose of creating the atmosphere with which 
the business-man surrounds himself. He is 
of the extrovert type, the teacher is more 
likely to be a reflective and apologetic 
type, and such language is necessary to get 
the proper color in our picture. 

Consider the following as proof that it is 
our docility that permits and even invites 
the attacks of kleptocrats on expenditures 
by society for schools. In a recent number 
of Science News it was pointed out that 
out of every payment of $100 in taxes to 
the Federal Government $75 goes for war 
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costs, past, present and future. Legisla- 
tive, Judicial and executive functions take 
$12.60, puble works take $9.50, leaving 
Does the 


Utah Taxpayers’ Association ever say one 


$2.70 for education and research. 


amount of our wealth 


I do not know of 


word against the 
going for war purposes? 
a single utterance. If it wants to take up 
‘‘hondage,’’ here is a good place to begin. 
It does not, in my opinion, because it is 
afraid to. But we are docile, we do not 
know our own value and we do not know 
the technique of the kleptocrats. 

Consider, now, the following editorial 
taken from the official organ of the Utah 
Taxpayers’ Association of June, 1933, page 


4, eol. 3: 


The Utah Taxpayers Association has consistently 
and persistently advocated that every dollar raised 
from the taxpayers, whether for city, county, state, 
or school government, should be subject to analy- 
sis; that the tax dollar should be followed on 
throughout its course, from the time the levy is 
made until the money is actually spent for the pur- 
pose set forth in the budget. 

And now comes the public hearing: 

If taxpayers are consistent in the demands for 
economy and good government they should appear 
in goodly numbers at the public hearing provided 
by law; and in their organized capacity support 
the carefully studied action of the superintendent 


and board of education. 


It is a fine statement, but let me para- 
phrase it for you. 


The Utah Education Association will consistently 
and persistently advocate that every dollar col- 
lected by semi-public organizations, such as utili- 
ties and banks, whether for dividends, depreciation, 
sales, executives’ salaries and bonuses, propaganda 
or other purposes, should be subject to analysis; 
that wealth so collected should be followed 
throughout its course, from the time it is collected 
until it is distributed to whomever gets it. 

And now comes the public hearing: 

If we as taxpayers to such organizations are con- 
sistent in demands for economy and honest busi- 
ness practises, we should appear in goodly numbers 
at such hearings and in our organized capacity 
support the studied action of the controllers of 
these organizations. 
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I would point out that one of the first 
organizations to face such a public hearing 
should be the Utah Taxpayers’ Association. 
Let them tell us where they get every dol- 
lar they spend, how much they pay their 
executives, how much the free list of their 
official organ costs and, above all, let us 
look into the economie and statistical truth- 
the 
officials are economically literate and have 


fulness of their printed articles. If 


the ability to be honest, we want to know 
it, because intellectual honesty is a fine art 
and is more precious than pearls. 

I believe that a second investigation is 
already under way to determine the tax 


THE BRITISH ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE 
COUNCIL 

lr is reported in Nature that a meeting of the 
Academie Assistance Council, under the presi- 
deney of Lord Rutherford, recently reviewed the 
work accomplished during its first six months in 
assisting university teachers and investigators 
who, on grounds of race, religion or political 
opinion, are unable to carry on their work in 
their own countries. The council has collected 
records of about one thousand displaced scien- 
tifie workers and scholars. One hundred and 
thirty-two have been given temporary research 
facilities in the universities and university ecol- 
leges of Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cam- 
Cardiff, Hull, 


London, Manchester, Nottingham and 


bridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, 

Oxford. In forty-two instances the council has 
made maintenance grants for one year; such 
grants are limited to £250 a year for a married 
and £182 for an unmarried person. Donations 
received by the council up to November 4 
amounted to £9,695 14s.; this includes a dona- 
tion of £500 from the Council of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Unless a further substantial 
sum is available the council can make no more 
grants. Inquiries are being made throughout 
the world to discover permanent or semi-perma- 
nent openings for displaced academic workers, 
and every care is being taken not to prejudice 
the interests of university teachers or others in- 


tending to follow an academic career. The coun- 
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that has fallen on us as a result of closing 
of banks in our state. I hope it is ecare- 


fully done and that the information is 
spread by every one of you, for you will 
find that all the ‘‘dead horses’’ 
are not obsolete schools still covered by 


You will find ‘‘dead horses’’ 


in the state 
bonds. in the 
form of closed banks, the bondage of which 
will last for many years. 

I promise you that an active stand on 
our part in such social and economie prob- 
lems will be one of the greatest services we 
ean possibly render to ourselves, to our fel- 
the 
whom we are now responsible. 


low citizens and future citizens for 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


cil intends to appeal immediately for further 
funds, but to avoid a multiplication of publie 
appeals of a similar character it has decided to 
issue its own in cooperation with the Interna- 
Student 


sionals Committee and the Germany Emergency 


tional Service, the Refugee Profes- 


Committee of the Society of Friends. Con- 


tributions—earmarked if desired for the Aca- 
demie Assistance Council—may be sent to Mr. 
Walter Adams, the General Seeretary of the 
German Refugees Assistance Fund (Academic 
and Professional) at 232, Abbey House, West- 


minster, S.W.1, London. 


HIGH-SCHOOL STANDARDS 

A stupy of high-school standards and ac- 
crediting procedures was proposed by the Com- 
mittee for Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards and Accrediting Procedures 
at a recent meeting held in Cincinnati, aecord- 
ing to an announcement made by the Office of 
Education in Washington. 

The report of the committee lays stress on 
high-school ae- 


the importance of ensuring 


crediting standards to be well conceived and 
judiciously administered, owing to the far- 
reaching effect exerted by the accrediting sys- 
tems. This committee, however, will not achieve 
its purposes merely by establishing minimum 
requirements which a school should meet to be 
admitted to the list of accredited secondary 


schools. It will also emphasize stimulation of 








ROO 
schools to improve their services tar beyond 
minimums required. The report stresses that 


When a 


school arrests its development, it is no longer 


“no good school ceases to improve. 


good school.” 
New standards or guiding principles for high 
and preparatory schools throughout the 
These 


more comprehensive, more valid, 


" 
SCTIOO! 


United States will be developed. stand- 


ard will be 
more stimulating to the continued improvement, 
more flexible in operation and more adaptable 
to scientific administration than any applied at 


time, 


the present 


There is a need tor lists ot approved secon- 


dary schools. Such lists satisty the require- 


ments for college entrance standards in many 


areas of the United States, and serve a neces 
ary purpose to pupils who wish to transfer 
from one high school to another. Those desir 


] 


high-school diplomas accepted at 


to have 
cir full value wherever they may present them 
o find high-school accrediting lists useful. 

Solution to problems in the study planned will 
be reached through careful canvass of data al- 


¢h consultation and pool 


ready available, thro 


f judgements, and through experimentation 
during the next three years. 
The committee states that no thought is enter 


tained that a uniform set of national standards 


applied aecording to an unvarying formula will 
result from the study. Flexibility in the opera 
tion of standards must allow for adaptations by 
the several regional associations to meet the eon- 
ditions within their different territories. 

The regional associations are: New England 
(Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


Middle 


ondary 


States Association of Colleges and See 
North 


Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, Central Association of 
Sehools, Southern As 
sociation ol Secondary Schools and Colleges, 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools and the Western Association of Seeon 
dary Schools and Colleges. 

The regional accrediting associations have, in 
common, certain functions to perform, such as 
passing on the adequacy of the educational 
environment surrounding the pupil; judging of 
the effectiveness that environment 


is used, and stimulating the school personnel to 


with which 


introduce progressive and continuous improve- 


ments in the environment and its utilization. 
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The proposed study will, it is expected, result 
in a more scientific discharge of these three im 


portant functions. 


EFFECT OF THE DEPRESSION ON 
CITY SCHOOLS 

UnireD STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATIO) 
GrorGE F. Zook released on December 26 a su 
vey of “City Schools and the Economie Situa 
tion.” It follows up and supplements a pre 
vious survey of the effects of the depression 01 
city schools last winter. 

Comparisons of the two surveys indicate that 
conditions have grown increasingly difficult fo 
city schools. Prospects reported by city super 
intendents for the current year are, as a whole, 
dark—although there are some bright spots i: 
the national school picture. 

Some of the outstanding facts brought out b 
the reports from city schools are these: 
operating with about 18,0/ 
1930. 


City schools are 
fewer teachers now than in 
Enrolment is up sharply—probably 250,000 mor 
than in 1930. 
Expenditures are down. City schools are no 
running on approximately $133,000,000 less f 
current expenses than they did in 1931-1932. 
The fact 


to keep their schools open is reflected in an 


that cities have had to borrow mon 
; 
crease of 1.2 per cent. in the amount of the mon 
devoted to interest payments. 

Few school buildings are being built. Few o 
ones have been repaired. Expenses for capital o 
lay have dropped considerably. 

Very few cities have not made some reduction 
1930. The reductions 1 


teachers’ salaries since 


as high as 40 and 45 per cent. The average d 
crease is probably about 14 per cent. Further 1 
ductions are reported in prospect for the curr 
year. 


Reductions in current operating budgets f 


schools average almost 20 per cent. since 19: 


although in some size groups of cities the decreas 
is greater. School reductions in sma 
cities of the North South Central an 


Western States average 33 per cent. between 19. 


budget 
Central, 


and the present school year. 

As a result of these budget slashes the schools 
have suffered considerably. The school term was 
reduced in length in one out of every four cities 
Kindergartens were reduced or eliminated in 8 
cities out of 404 reporting. Playground activit) 
was seriously curtailed in 85 out of 502 cities. Thi 
supply of free text-books was reduced in 106 cities 
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and new books eliminated altogether in 6 of 604 
cities which replied. 

School supplies suffered greatly, having been re 
duced in nearly half of all the cities reporting. 

Night and adult classes were reduced or elimi 
nated in 113 cities of 266. 

Summer schools were seriously affected in 99 
cities of 240. 
of 2 


Arkansas cities will 


There has been an increase pupils per 
teacher in the last 3 years. 
have about 45 pupils per teacher, the largest pupil 
load in the country, with North Dakota and Mis 


» 


souri having a load of 28, the smallest. The aver 


age for the country is 32 pupils for each teacher. 
Three years ago the average load for the South 
Atlantic States was 34 pupils per teacher, while 


in 1933 this number has risen to 37 pupils. 

While for the most part the larger cities main 
tained their subjects of instruction, elimination 
and curtailment of art, music, home economies and 
physical education were common in cities of from 
The effect of the re 


trenchment on important subjects of the currie 


10,000 to 30,000 population. 


ulum is seen in the summary below of reports from 
600 to 700 eities. 
Art has been reduced or eliminated in 113 cities. 
Music in 169 cities. 
Physical education in 109 cities. 
Home-making classes in 74 cities. 


Industrial art in 82 cities. 


ECONOMIES IN THE INDIANAPOLIS 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


IT is announced from Indianapolis that drastie 
reductions in the number of employees as well 
as in their wages, the combining or abolishing of 
various departments and the skeletonizing of 
the administrative units are among the many 
actions taken by the Board of School Commis- 
sioners to economize in the operation of the 
school city. The net result is a $1,725,709 re- 
duction in the school city’s budget under the fig- 
ures of three years ago. 

The number of teachers in the city’s schools 
has been eut from 1,985 in 1931 to 1,878 for the 
present year. In the past two years, salaries of 
teachers have been reduced 15 to 19 per ecent., 
salaries of principals and supervisors 16 to 21 
per cent. and salaries of executives 14 to 26 per 
cent. In addition the teachers taught one month 
and a day without pay last year. 

The board has abolished three departments— 
research, curriculum revision and publications— 
and merged the departments of sewing and 
cooking with the department of manual train- 
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ing, making the three into one department 
known as the department of practical arts. 

More than twenty teachers working directly 
under the administrative office have been trans- 
ferred to regular teaching positions in the grade 
schools. 

The Board of 
night schools and all day vocational classes tor 


Commissioners elosed all the 


adults. 

The rule of “sick pay” for teachers absent be 
cause of illness was modified and the substitute 
now is paid from the teacher’s salary. 

Appropriations for educational supples and 
equipment have been cut below the amount actu- 
ally needed for such purposes. 

The number of janitors and other employees 
has been cut from 346 in 1930 to 297 at present, 
and their salaries have been cut approximately 
20 per cent. 

The number of supervisory principals has 
been eut from 87 to 75. 

Appropriations for salaries of librarians and 
maintenance of the libraries have been severely 
reduced. 

The result of the economies thus effected is a 
reduction in the per pupil cost in the grade 
schools from $78 to $58.48 and in the 
schools from $133.87 to $90.42, comparing the 
1930-31 figures with the 1932-33 figures. 


high 


THE BUDGET OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Dr. Luoyp L. CHENEY, assistant commissioner 
of education in the New York State Education 
Department, speaking at the recent meeting of 
the Council of School Superintendents at Sara 
nae Inn, gave an analysis of expenditures for 
education made by the state under the 1932 ap 
propriation bill, which allowed about $117,000,- 
000 for education. His analysis of this appro 
priation follows: 

Of this amount nearly 91 per cent. was defi 
nitely available, under various statutory provi 
sions, as apportionments to the school districts 
of the state, and for no other purpose; 3.3 per 
cent. was for the support and maintenance of 
the several state colleges; 2.3 per cent. was for 
the support of the state teachers colleges and 
the state normal schools; 1.1 per cent. was for 
the aid of the blind, deaf and other physieally 
handicapped groups, and .4 per cent. was for 
the maintenance of the state agricultural schools. 
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¢ cals 

there should 

expansion Ol 


rrowth 


ry Cheney ex 


in the number 


has been almost 


1 
"ease in the number 


] ° . 
»average annual salaries Ol 


department emplovees have increased much less 


than the salaries for teachers, and that the total 


expenditures for the conduet of the State Edu- 


yn Department have increased much slower 


han the total expenditures for all schools. In 
riving these statisties Dr. Cheney pointed out 
activities 


that the department includes 


Museum, State Library, office 


many 


as the State 


of the state historian and others that are not 
immediately related to the publie schools and 
that the staff includes eighty persons employed 
maintenance of the State Education 
Building. 
Summarizing the outstanding educational 
the State 


during the 


trends within Edueation Depart- 


ment quarter of a century, 


he mentioned: centralization within 


state’s interests in 


the department of all the 
education; (2) development of the de- 


partment along the line of an administra- 


tive, supervisory and service unit of govern- 
ment; (3) constant but small increases in ap- 
propriations to permit the department a rea- 
sonable development; (4) the elimination of 
improper political influence; (5) in periods of 
economic stress, the demand that education as- 
sume an undue proportion of reductions, and 


(6) a deliberate effort on the part of the depart- 
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ment to keep abreast of educational policies and 


provide necessary guidance and leadership. 


LOAN FUNDS OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
ACCORDING to the report of the treasurer of 
Yale 


1933, aid has been rendered through the Bureau 


University, for the academic year 1932 


of Appointments to 1,560 students registered as 
being in need of financial assistance to meet the 
expenses of continuing their studies, as com- 
pared with 1,493 in 1931-1932, and despite the 
difficulties encountered in finding employment 


for students eager for work of almost any kind. 


The total value of scholarships, fellowships and 
] 


loans granted to these 1,560 students last year 
amounted to $650,121.03 as compared with total 
erants of $683,378.97 made to 1,493 students in 
1931-1932. 


quired for scholarships and fellowships the uni- 


In order to provide the amount re- 


versity made available for the support of the 
Bureau of Appointments and for the payment 
of the awards of scholarship aid through this 
a total $144,538.17 in 1932-1933 
from its income, as compared with 


amount ol 
general 
$136,812.66 in 1931-1932, to supplement the 


income from endowment funds established to 
assist deserving students and the gifts made to 
Yale during these years for this purpose. 
Loans made to students in all schools and de- 
partments of the university amounted to $216,- 
968.97 in 1932-1933 as compared with $202,- 
659.07 in the year preceding. For loans thus 
made by the university to its students, notes 
are taken, payable, as a rule, in from two to 
five years after graduation. No interest is 
charged where notes are paid promptly when 
due, but after the date of maturity interest at 
Notes 


1933, amounted to 


the rate of six per cent. a year is added. 
outstanding on June 30, 
$951,775 as compared with $839,754 on June 
30, 1932. Repayments on loans received dur- 
1932-1933 aggregated $112,969 as 


pared with $140,929 in the previous year. As 


ing com- 
of June 30, 1933, the value of notes which had 
been extended beyond the dates originally set 
for their maturity was $163,899 as compared 
with $118,778 on June 30, 1932. 

Loans made from the Teachers Emergency 
Loan Fund during the past year amounted to 
$32,740 as compared with $37,915 in 1931-1932, 
the total value of notes outstanding on June 30, 
1933, being $13,526. These loans, which are 
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made to members of faculties of the various 


schools, are repayable in monthly instalments 
from salary payments, in accordance with the 
conditions governing the foundation which was 
established by a gift of $15,000 from “A Grad- 
uate of Yale College” in 1910. 
$427,402 


from this revolving loan fund to 745 borrowers. 


Since that time, 


loans aggregating have been made 


THE FINANCES OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue report of Henry L. Shattuck, treasurer 
of Harvard College, for the year ended June 30, 
1933, shows large decreases in the expenses of 
the university in comparison with those of the 
year immediately preceding. The largest de- 


crease was in the item, “services, wages and 


other expenses of administration, instruction 


and research,” which was $657,000 less than in 
the year 1931-32. 
The summary given out by the treasurer 
follows: 
Decrease 
from previous 
year 


Year ended 
June 30, 
1933 
Salaries of officers of 
administration, in- 
struction and _ re- 
search $ 4,495,218.30 * $95,307.97 
and 
expenses of 


Services, wages 
other 
administration, in- 
struction and _ re- 


search 3,634,770.96 657,418.65 
Maintenance and op 
eration of grounds 
and buildings, in- 
cluding houses and 
dormitories 
Student 


loans and prizes 


1,527,444.89 88,558.20 

scholarships, 

699,739.00 53,441.03 

Dining halls and Fac- 
ulty Club 87,181.66 

Athleties and phys- 
ical educationt 

Medical School heat 


and power plant 


1,139,000.63 


615,172.22 234,342.51 


260,307.14 20,580.! 

Annuities, retiring al- 
lowances and other 
non - departmental 
activities 


614,589.53 8,768.03 


$12,986,242.67 $1,124,982.66 


* Increase. 
t Exclusive of salaries of officers and mainte- 
nance of buildings. 
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The expenses were met by the income from 
endowment funds and by gifts and receipts re- 
stricted to special purposes to the extent of 
$6,664,492.89, not including the general reve- 
nues of the dining halls and the Faeulty Club, 
athletics, the Medical School heat 


plant, the houses and dormitories and other selt- 


and power 
fees in all de 
$3,314,207.25. The 


total payments for salaries and wages in all 


supporting activities. Tuition 


partments amounted to 
departments of the university were approxi 
mately $7,900,000. 

1933, the book 
endowment funds, exclusive of land and build- 


On June 30, value of the 
ings used for educational purposes, was $126,- 


126,368.50, an inerease of $2,710,978.99 over 


the previous year. 


THE MOTION PICTURE CODE AU- 
THORITY AND DR. A. LAWRENCE 
LOWELL 

Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president’ emeritus 
of Harvard University, in order to make clear 
the reasons leading him to decline a post on the 
Motion Pieture Code Authority, has made publie 
his correspondence with General Hugh S. John- 
son. 

Several months ago, Dr. Lowell, as president 
of the Motion Pieture Research Council, made 
objection to the practise of “block booking” by 
which exhibitors were compelled to accept films 
from large producers in blocks and practically 
without choice. In urging Dr. Lowell to give 
further consideration before definitely declining 
the appointment, General Johnson pointed out 
that under the code exhibitors had received the 
right to reject ten per cent. of the films for 
which they contracted. 

In reply Dr. Lowell wrote as follows: 


That the practise of block booking is a monopoly 
at law, I did not mean to assert, but that the whole 
object of it is monopolistic, I think one would 
hardly deny; and I am very much interested in 
your statement that you had no legal power to 
prohibit it in the code, because it would seem to 
follow that, no matter how much the representa- 
tives of the government on the code authority 
should condemn it, there would be no legal power 
to stop it by any future amendment of the code. 

The right of exhibitors to cancel 10 per cent. of 
the product is, they tell me, futile; because it is 
perfectly easy for producers to put in 10 per cent. 
of films which the exhibitors are certain to reject 








SH4 


Nor does 
this avoid the abuse of compelling them to take 


before reaching the objectionable ones. 


90 per cent. of an unknown block of films, inelud 


ing objectionable ones. 
I a ( much struck by your explanation of 
hy representatives of the government on the code 
iuthority are not given a vote. You say ‘‘ What 


vote against a certain motrity?’’ 


is the use of a 


This assumes that a member of the code authority 
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whose only interest in the matter is clean films, 
will find himself necessarily in opposition to the 
producers, 

I fear this is only too true, judging by the his 
tory o{ the great prcducing companies; but it is 
certainly impressive that such an attitude on thei: 
part should be taken for granted by the govern 
ment, and that they are given absolute control in 


carrying out the code. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CONANT, president of 


Harvard University, received the degree of doe- 


Dr. JAMES BRYANT 


Irom the 


tor of laws University of Chieago at 


t] one hundred and seventy-fourth 
December 19. 


President 


e close of the 
The decree was 
M. Hutehins “in 


appreciation of Dr. Conant’s eminent service to 


convocation on 


, 
conferred by Robert 


the science ot chemistry and in recognition ot 


tion of leadership in American eduea- 


His pos 


tion.” Dr. Julius Stieglitz, professor emeritus 
of chemistry at the University of Chicago, pre- 
sented Dr. 

WILLIAM (CC, 


Upper 


Conant for the degree. 
SAMPSON, 
Darby, 


superintendent of 


schools of Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the honorary degree of doetor of sei- 
ence in edueation on the oceasion of the sesqul- 


centennial anniversary of Diekinson College. 


THE School Board Journal reports that the 
hoard of edueation of Minneapolis recently ten- 
dered an expression of its appreciation for the 
services of Dr. Charles H. Jordan, superinten- 
lent emeritus of the Minneapolis schools. Dur- 


ing a service of vears in the city school 
vstem, Dr. Jordan served in the capacity of 


} 


] 


superintendent and superintendent 


For these services the board of edu- 
eation and the city expressed their deep appre- 

Dr. CHEESMAN A. Herrick, president of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, and a past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, has just celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as a schoolmaster. Dr. Herrick had served 
in the publie schools of Philadelphia, at Central 
High School and at William Penn High School. 

Five hundred teachers of Rockford, Lllinois, 
recently presented to Superintendent Frank A. 
Jensen a life membership in the National Edu- 


eation Association. 


A portraIT of Professor Charles Knapp was 
presented to Columbia University on Decembe: 
19. Professor Knapp has been for nearly fifty 
years a teacher of Latin and Greek at Columbia 

Dr. WituiAM H. WitMeEr will retire on July 
1 from the directorship of the Wilmer Institute 
of Ophthalmology of the Johns Hopkins Hos 
pital on reaching the age limit of seventy years 
Dr. Wilmer expects to continue his researc! 
The institut 


endowment ot 


work and his private practise. 
was founded in 1925 with an 
$3,000,000, largely the contributions of Dr. Wil 
mer’s former patients. 

Dr. Greorce J. Perrce has retired from the 
chair of botany at Stanford University with the 
title of professor of botany, emeritus. Dr. 
Peirce has been connected with Stanford Uni 
versity since 1897, when he was appointed as 
sistant professor of botany. 

Dr. WHITE, 
autumn from the presidency of Anatolia Co 


GEORGE E. who retired thi 
lege in Saloniki, Greece, has returned to the 
United States. 
terest and support of 
charge from his Minneapolis office of work con 
nected with it in the United States. His su 
eessor at Anatolia is the Rev. W. Riggs. 


He expects to continue his in 
the college by taking 


Dr. MeLLEN W. HASKELL has retired fron 
the faculty of the University of California with 
the title of professor of mathematics, emeritus 
He had taught at the university sinee 1890; in 
1899-1900 he served as dean of the College o! 
Social 1900-01 as dean of the 


College of Letters. 


Seiences, and 


Dr. CHARLES Forpyce, of the department 
of edueational psychology and measurements 11 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, was 
elected of the Nebraska 


recently president 
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branch of the National Vocational Guidance 


Association. 


Dr. J. STRONG, professor of education at the 
University of Leeds, has retired with the title of 
emeritus professor. 

ArtTHUR L. DEERING has been appointed dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Maine, to succeed the late Dean Leon 8S. Mer- 
rill. He took up his work early in November. 


SUPERINTENDENT FLoyp T. Goopirr, of Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., has been granted a leave of 
absence for the remainder of the year in order 
to accept the position of assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in charge of ele- 
mentary schools. The 
has been taken over by Mr. Ben A. Sylla, for- 
merly principal of the Washington School. 


active superintendeney 


Kk. C. Baker, who recently retired from the 
superintendency of the schools of Grand Rapids, 


Minnesota, has been succeeded by A. P. Po- 
ereba. 
Dr. Kart LOEWENSTEIN, a German-Jewish 


authority on international and constitutional 
law, has aecepted a professorship at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Cyriu Norwoop, head master of Harrow 
School, has been elected president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, in succession to the late Dr. F. 
W. Hall. Dr. 


will remain at Harrow until the end of the sum- 


It is understood that Norwood 
mer term. 

Dr. W. A. GOLIGHER has been appointed Re- 
gius professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin (Trinity College), in succession to the 
A decree of the Board 
of Visitors has been passed to enable Dr. Go- 


late Professor Mooney. 


ligher to hold his new chair together with the 
office of senior tutor, and he will continue to be 
registrar of the university. 

At Christ’s College, University of Cambridge, 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, formerly fellow, has been 
Dr. 


Rouse was for many years head master of the 


elected an honorary fellow of the college. 
Perse School, Cambridge. He is one of the edi- 
tors of the Loeb Classical Library. 

Proressor Henry V. Hupparp, chairman of 
the council of the Harvard School of City 
Planning, has been elected a trustee of the 
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American Academy in Rome to succeed the late 
Ferrucio Vitale. Professor Hubbard is presi- 
dent of the American Society of Landseape 
Architects, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and of the 
board of directors of the National Conference 
He is editor of City Plan- 


ning and Landscape Architecture and was re- 


member of 


on City Planning. 


cently appointed consultant on regional plan 
ning to the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Dr. LINDSEY BLAYNEY, dean of Carleton Col- 
lege, has been reappointed a member of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee of the Fidae. 
The Fidae is the international organization of 
veterans of the allied armies of the Great War. 
Its efforts are directed toward world peace and 
international cooperation. It gives medals an- 
nually to the three institutions of higher Jearn- 
ing in the United States rendering most out- 
standing service to the cause of international 
relations. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE E, CARROTHERS, professor 
of education at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed secretary of a committee on 
publie school finance which will report at the 
Cleveland meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. Dr. B. F. 
School of Edueation at the University of Texas, 
has been appointed a member of the committee 


Pittenger, dean of the 


on the administration of teacher training, which 
will also report at Cleveland. 


GOVERNOR Herpert H. LEHMAN, of New 
York State, has asked Dean Carl E. Ladd, dean 
of the New York State College of Agriculture 
of Cornell University, to organize and to act 
as chairman of an Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission. The Governor announced that he had 
acted at a suggestion of the Farm Credit Ad- 
that a State 
committee be set 


Department 
The 


mittee will in turn appoint county committees 


ministration Farm 


conciliation up. com- 
“to cooperate with the activities of the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Administration in the relief 
distress and in 


of farm debtors who are in 


danger of losing their farms.” 

AN Associated Press dispatch states that Dr. 
W. M. W. Splawn, formerly president of the 
University of Texas, is reported to have been 
chosen for appointment to the Interstate Com- 
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ype tf equipment permitted to be worn. 


1 Board Journal that 
Steubenville, 


We learn from the Scho 


Superintendent R. H. Erwin, of 


Ohio, has been ay hairman of the emer 


council in Jefferson 


rene 


County, inaugurate a 


Ohio. 


program to carry out plans for a school for the 


unemployed, which is to be organized in each of 
the e Its pur- 


pose is 


, 
and to give 


rhty-eight counties of the state. 
to provide jobs for unemployed teachers 
vocational and general training for 


idle persons. 


Tue Board of Regent the 
the New York, at its 
New York C 
Edgar D. 
Jamaica. In 
Robert W. 


the committee on secondary education, paid the 


University of 
No- 
itv, admitted to the 
High 
this 


Higbie, chairman of 


State of meeting on 
vember 23 in 
university the Shimer Junior 
School recommending 
action Regent 
Shimer: “The naming 
142, 


Shimer is most appro- 


following tribute to Dr. 
High Sehool No. 
maica, for Dr. Edgar D. 


Dr. Shimer gave his whole life to the 


of Junior Queens, Ja- 


f our children, more particularly in 


New York. 


became a principal and was made an associate 


he City of He began as a teacher, 


superintendent, which position he held until he 


reached the legal age of retirement. He was a 


man of the highest character. His devotion to 


the cause of edueation was with him almost a 


religion.” 


A MEMORIAL tablet to Dr. Herbert Armitage 


James, who, after being head master of Rossall 


Sehool and Cheltenham College, beeame famous 

ad master of Rugby, was unveiled and dedi- 
eated in Rossall school chapel on December 12. 
The tablet 
and Lord Derby, 


Corporation, performed the unveiling ceremony. 


was subscribed for by old Rossallians, 


president of Rossall School 
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THE Progressive Edueation Association will 
hold a Regional Conference at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, on February 9 and 10, 1934. 
The theme of the conference will be “Develop- 
ing Social Responsibility through the Schools.” 
The speakers will include Dr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work; Dr. 
Lois H. Meek, Dr. Jean Betzner, Dr. Thomas 
John Childs, all of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University; Dr. Forrest E. Long 
Dr. Robert K. Spear, of the New York 
University; Dr. Vivian Thayer, director, Eth- 
ical Culture Schools; Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, 
Dr. Armand J. 
associate superintendent, Philip A. Boyer, di- 
William H. 
Welsh, direetor of school extension, all of the 
Philadelphia Publie Schools. 


Briggs, Dr. 


and 


Swarthmore College; Gerson, 


rector educational research, and 


THE twenty-second Conference of Eduea 
tional Associations will be held at University 
College, London, from January 1 to 8, under 
the presidency of Dr. George Dyson. On Janu- 
ary 1, Dr. Dyson will deliver his presidential 
A joint 


address, entitled ““Edueation for Life.” 


conference on “The Failure of Modern Science 
Cultural 
will be held on January 


Teaching to Develop an Adequate 
Background to Life” 
4, when the principal speakers will be Professor 
Julian Huxley, Mr. St. John Ervine and Si 
Arnold Wilson. the 


given before the large number of societies and 


Among leetures to be 
associations taking part in the conference are 
“Experimental Work on Heredity,” by Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan (School Nature Study 
Union), and “Biology and the School Cur 
riculum,” by G. W. Olive (British Social Hy 
giene Council—Edueational Advisory Board). 


Ar the annual conference of the Geograph- 
held at the 


) 


London School of Economies from January 3 


ical Association, which will be 
to 6, two discussions have been arranged: for 
teachers in primary schools, on “The Place and 
Problems of Local Geography,” to be opened by 
Mr. J. C. E. Rogers, and for teachers in secon- 
dary schools, on “Suggestions for a First Schoo! 
Certificate Geography Syllabus,” to be opened 
by Mr. J. A. Mortlock. 

A GRANT of $200,000 by the Carnegie Corpo 
ration of New York was made recently to the 
Universities of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas 
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katchewan and Manitoba to be divided equally 
and used for such purposes as the individual 
universities desire. It is reported that the 
money will be given to the universities provided 
that they submit educational plans for its use 
which are satisfactory to the corporation. It 
was assumed that this would be done. <A meet- 
ing of the four presidents of the universities 
will be held in Vancouver within the next month 


to discuss the grant. 


A TUITION scholarship of $500 is available to 
women in the field of health education at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Depart- 
ment of Biology and Public Health) for 1934- 
1935. 
eandidate recommended by the National Tuber- 


This scholarship will be awarded to a 


culosis Association. Applicants should have 
basie training in mathematics, physics, chem- 
Undergraduate training in 


The 


scholarship will be awarded in June, 1934, and 


istry and biology. 
psychology and edueation is desirable. 


application blanks, which should be received by 
May 15, can be obtained from the Child Health 
Kdueation Service of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


THE Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at its meeting in Nashvillle 
passed the following resolution: “That approval 
be given to the University of Louisville and to 
College to 


one year, under the supervision of the Commis- 


3irmingham-Southern conduct for 
sion on Higher Institutions, the experiment of 
admitting from loeal high schools not more than 
twenty-five persons who may not have completed 
four years of high-school work, but who show 
intellectual maturity and ability to 
The judgment as to ability and matur- 


ity will be based upon (a) the record which the 


unusual 
achieve. 
individual student has made during the time 
that he has been in high sehool, (b) the seores 
which the individual makes in a number of dif 


> 
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ferent standard psychological and standard 
achievement tests and (¢c) the recommendation 
from his high sehool.” 

As the result of a survey that has recently 
been made of one-teacher schools in New York 
State, Dr. Orrin E. Powell, research graduate 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
serts that pupils attending schools of low expen 
ditures suffer materially as compared with 
pupils attending schools with higher budgets. 
He sets $1,500 as the division between high and 
low budgets, and found the above-median group 
to have an average annual outlay of $1,746, and 
the below-median schools an annual expendi- 
ture of $1,337. Children between the ages of 
ten and fourteen years, in 
Nine types of achieve- 


35 schools in each 
group, were studied. 
ment were included in the investigation as fol- 
lows: reading accuracy, spelling, reading com 
prehension, language usage, health knowledge, 
history and ecivies, geography, elementary sci- 
ence and arithmetic. Dr. Powell recommended, 
as a result of his investigation, higher expendi 
tures by the state in one-teacher schools, and 
has suggested the widening of school districts 
to inerease the taxable wealth per school unit. 
He diseovered that 21 schools existed with but 
one pupil. He urged their elimination, and sug- 
gested that no school be permitted to continue 


9 


with an enrolment of less than 30. 


At a recent meeting of the Middlesex County 
Council, it was unanimously agreed to make a 
oift of £100,000 towards the £3,000,000 scheme 
for the erection of the new buildings of London 
University on the Bloomsbury site. The foun- 
dation-stone of the new buildings was laid by 
the King in June last. The Middlesex grant will 
be paid in 10 annual instalments of £10,000 
each, the first instalment being due on April 1 
next. The gift is to be used for the buildings 
of the University Library, which is to be asso 
ciated by name with the County of Middlesex. 


DISCUSSION 


ACADEMIC OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 

THERE are few departments of our national 

life in which reduced appropriations and still 

smaller actual payments have had more far- 


reaching results than in our publie schools and 
higher educational institutions. It is a matter 
for serious regret that the citizens of our pres- 
ent generation find themselves unable or un- 


willing to give adequate support to education. 














SHS 


The blow they thus deal to society is surely 


mortal in its final effects. For the boys and 
girls of to-day will be faced, as adults, with the 
problem of shorter working hours and increased 
leisure time, for which the lack of facilities now 
untrained. 


will leave them 


When our banks fail, we organize new banks. 
When our money proves inadequate, our Govy- 
issues. How- 


ernment authorizes new currency 


ever, when our schools and eolleges fail to 
build a manly character in our youths and teach 
omething of truth and beauty, we shall face a 
more fundamental crisis, for then we shall have 
no adequate spiritual resources wherewith to 
build anew. 

Yet as a nation we are not without a confident 
hope for the future. In his inaugural address, 
Franklin D. 


remarks: 


President Roosevelt made these 


rnificant 


We may now restore the temple to the an 


ent truths. The measure of the restoration lies 


in the extent to which we apply social values more 


noble than mere monetary profit. 


Happiness lies not in the mere possession of 


money; it lies in the joy of achievement, in the 


thrill of creative effort. The joy and moral stimu- 


lation of work no longer must be forgotten in the 


nad chase of evanescent profits. These dark days 


will be worth all they cost us if they teach us 


+ 


it our true destiny is not to be ministered unto 


it to minister to ourselves and to our fellowmen. 
I suspect that the high purpose and noble 


spirit of those words is already familiar to 
nearly all teachers, but in times like these there 
is greater probability that the “social values” 
will be more surely accepted and more univer- 
sally Then President to 


challenge all our people toward finer efforts and 


approved. with the 
surer values, this is an opportune time for all 
of us in the academic world to put our houses 
in order and restore our spirits. 

It has often been observed in the world at 
large that the recognition of a great need gives 
birth to new inventions, new modes of attack. 
Evidently man’s dissatisfaction during a time 
of dire necessity is the state of mind most con- 
ducive to discovery. Those of us concerned 
with education might do well to look upon our 
academic life to-day in the light of our eco- 
nomie need and strive to build out of the de- 


pression a real opportunity for progress. 
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In the first place, the governing boards of 
our higher institutions can render especial ser- 
vice to the cause of education at this time by 
more thoughtful attention to policy, by more 
careful consideration of personnel problems, 
and by wiser discrimination in spending and 
investing like these 


demand particular loyalty and cooperation of 


available funds. Times 
all subordinate workers to persons in authority; 
but loyalty should extend downwards as well 
as upwards, and it is inestimable how much 
lasting benefit the boards of control might now 
confer on all through more earnest support of 
their executive officers and more sustained in- 
terest in the problems of their presidents. 
Periods of great economic stress always test 
the true mettle of administrative officers. 
Those made of sterner stuff are more diligent 
to serve well. Thus, while college presidents 
are less able to boast of new building programs 
and spectacular football coaches, they may lay 
more stress on the quality of classroom instrue- 
tion. If officers still advertise their institutions 
by teams that travel abroad, they also take just 
pride in the students who achieve success at 
home. Finding themselves less able to main- 
tain expensive tours for a few players, leaders 
of vision try to provide more well-ordered 
physical development for all the students. (In 
view of the greater amount of leisure that is 
inevitable in the future, such a plan must give 
more attention to teaching young persons to 
play games that carry over to adulthood, such 
as golf, tennis, swimming and the like, rather 
than concentrating so exclusively on basketball 
and football.) When 
much floor space unused, thoughtful officers try 


small enrolments leave 
to utilize more space for social rooms and read- 
ing rooms. When these wise administrators are 
compelled to dismiss some teachers, they have 
the courage to retain the best in preference to 
the inefficient and the poorly trained—regard- 
less of the political influence and distinguished 
kin of the persons in question. 

In spite of wise leaders, there is some inevl- 
table tragedy. It lies in the fact that budgetary 
reductions are frequently so drastie and the con- 
sequent tenure of splendid teachers is so uncer- 
tain that even when the administration acts 
with the highest wisdom many men and women 
of quality will certainly be driven from the 
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ranks of the constructive forees which work 
toward the training of the leaders of to-mor- 
row. 

Teachers themselves do well to look for the 
Not so 


through seeking new posts as in doing well the 


opportunities of the moment. much 
work immediately before them ean instructors 


of youth discover fresh acres of diamonds 
every time a new shadow beclouds their per- 
sonal budgets. In trying to find opportunity 


in the cireumstanee of a lighter purse, the 
teacher seeks to be known more for his sound 
scholarship and rich teaching, and less for his 
fine wardrobe, new car or extravagant dinners. 
When he can not so well adorn his home, he 
becomes more diligent to increase his knowl- 
If the times eall 
the introduction of new courses, he then gives 
more attention to the content and organization 
of the old 
teachers are to see our credit vanish and our 


for less attention to 


edge. 


courses. However distressed we 
debts (ineurred while preparing for our pres- 
ent positions) remain unpaid, perhaps some of 
us will learn for the first time that poverty is 
no crime and that it is possible to keep a stout 
heart in the face of increasing discouragements. 

There is a role for librarians, too. Embar- 
rassed by the lack of funds with which to buy 
new books, they give more study to the problem 
of making more easily available to students all 
books which are already in stock. The energy 
previously required for selecting, ordering and 
accessioning new books is promptly devoted to 
giving reference assistance to students who are 
engaged in research studies. 

Students themselves feel the pinch of depres- 
sion; but they should also share in the oppor- 
With funds too 
depleted for week-end parties and frequent 
trips home, thoughtful students give more time 
to the important business of their studies. It 
is even conceivable that it might become fash- 


tunities attending the gloom. 


ionable again—not a thing that a student ac- 
knowledges with apology—for a senior to fol- 
low regular hours of study throughout the 
week-end. 

It is not vain to hope for some lasting bene- 
fits of the depression. There is some prospect 
that students, teachers and officers will try to 
avail themselves of the challenging opportunity 
to maintain and develop the resources of the 
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Then 


institutions will come to be known by the qual- 


spirit in spite of their financial plight. 


ity of the product and not by the percentage 
of inerease in the enrolments or the big round 
numbers of graduates. Then the irresponsible 
(students and faculty) will become increasingly 
aware of the fact that they must learn to be 
Then it 


will no longer be possible for just any bachelor 


diligent and dependable or get out. 


of artificiality te earn a hundred dollars per 
month in the elassroom, but every new gradu- 
ate will need to claim distinetion or some 
fundamental merit before he or she ean hope to 
get an appointment as a teacher. When eur- 
tailed limit the 


number of students, then admission and reten- 


funds make it necessary to 
tion will be more surely based on the ability 
and promise of students with less slavery to 
precedence of application. Then officers, teach- 
ers and students will become more truly con- 
cerned with the substantial treasures of the 
mind and spirit and lay less stress in practise 
When and if 


the depression causes some of these desiderata 


upon spectacular appearances. 


to be largely realized, there will not only be 
better days for the colleges, but also a sense of 
gratitude to whatever force it was that freed 
us from the artificialities that have in some mea- 
sure dominated our educational systems since 
1918. 

To-day American colleges and universities 
life-blood threatened by the 


exigencies of reduced budgets and uncertain 


have their very 
securities, which have grown more and more 
While the de- 


structive battle-axes of short-sighted legislation 


depleted since October, 1929. 


and chance are causing irreparable losses on 
every hand, it is to be hoped that the teachers 
and all educational leaders who remain in the 
field will steel every nerve in a supreme effort 
to maintain a high morale—even if essential 
economic reinforcements be not yet in sight. 

JOHN WALKER McCain, JR. 

WINTHROP COLLEGE 


RECOGNITION OF THE NEGRO 
Five years ago the writer attended a forum 
of the Twentieth Century Club in Boston. An 
early speaker was a Chinese post-graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard was an 
American-educated Chinese that had returned to 


University. He 
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ere make ich a tateme! 
We h e educated Negroes,’ is the immedi- 
ite thou t 
edueated as in the best places 


“True; as well 
problem. 
Negro? 


of learning, but that adds to the 
What place 


Let me give you a concrete example. 


there for the educated 


“in my college we have an excellent medical 


We graduate a Negro doctor, we will 


course. 


av fit to practise his profession. He goes out 


into the world of his own people to practise. 


He caters to a patient in his home. The patient 
becomes worse and it is necessary that he be 
removed to a hospital. Here our Negro doctor’s 


CHILD OFFENDERS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THe Home Office’s 1 

to justices of the peace and loeal authorities in 

England and Wales is another 


important changes in the treatment of juvenile 


issued in October 


’ 
reular 
reminder of the 


delinquents which will be made when the Chil- 


dren and Young Persons Act comes into force 
Most hardened criminals begin 


treated 


on November Ll. 


} 
crime young. If early erime is cura- 


tively, as physical defects and bodily disease are 


treated, can the criminal tendency be eradicated ? 


arliament has given, on the 


The answer which I 
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service ends. He is not permitted to attend in 


the hospital. Is there any more to be said? 
The same situation applies to the educated 
Negro in all We like to think 
we have provided a place for them, but actually 
in that 


walks of life. 


we have none. Edueation sense iS a 
waste.” 

This was five years ago, in which time the 
education of the Negro has increased, while the 
assimilation has not been added to. It is now 
the time of the N.R.A. 


have set aside all precedent. 


those magie letters that 
Will this be the 
time for the recognition of the American Negro, 
at least on a par with the foreign elements in- 
cluded? 

It is to be seen, though the evidence seems 
otherwise. In a recent trip down our South 
the writer witnessed at dawn a 
Necro 


ghosts in the pale light, as they trod the road- 


Atlantie coast 
procession of women and girls, like 
side with their pails of lunch to the cotton fields. 
Industrial labor would be different, would be 
the argument. 

Is that the case? In a certain large mill in 
one of these coastal cities, a large number of 
Negro women are employed for economy as in- 
dustrial labor. In this city, too, there was one 
of the greatest N.R.A. demonstrations on record. 
Still the owners of the mill refused to recognize 
the Negro women as coming under the N.R.A. 
code and closed the mill rather than adhere. 


JOHN T. FOLLANSBEEB 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





experienced advice of the Home Office, is to be 
found in the act. There may be in individuals 
a deep-seated criminal and anti-social instinct 
making them the enemy of their kind; but a 
large amount of crime and a large number of 
criminals are a consequence of a bad start in life 

a bad environment, not an inherent and in- 
curable defect of character. This is not a matter 
of theory, for appeal can be made to facts. In 


the year 1931 the number of persons found 
guilty of indictable offenses was 59,367, of 


whom 11,788, or one in five, were young persons 


under the age of sixteen. There can be no doubt, 
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therefore, of the prevalence of juvenile crime. 


All indictable offenses are serious in the eye of 


the law and the moral delinquency is undoubted. 


Nevertheless all these offenses committed by 
persons do not deserve to be treated as 
The 


young persons are petty thefts and “breaking 


young 


rrave erimes. most frequent offenses of 
and entering premises” with the object of theft, 
and—erimes though these are—they may be less 
of a conscious wrongdoing than an adventure 


spiced 


tirst offense, or even of the second and perhaps 


with danger. That is probable of the 
the third; but by then the youngster is begin- 
ning to 
mind is being formed. 


form the habit of crime and the eriminal 
An inquiry by the Home 
the antecedents of two thousand 


Office into 


young fellows in Borstal institutions proved 


more than half to have committed several of- 
fenses before they were sixteen years of age. 
The criminal practise was already becoming a 
habit and the more confirmed the habit the more 
difficult the cure. That the youths committed to 
Borstal institutions are already comparatively 
hardened is indicated by figures which give the 
successes of training in industrial schools as be- 
tween 85 per cent. and 90 per cent., whereas 


the proportion in Borstal institutions is 65 per 


eent. It is easier to reclaim the child than the 
vouth and the youth than the man. 

The new act makes the treatment of the 
young offender educative and not punitive. 


The crime is not to be regarded leniently nor 
the But 
crime, or even a second, will not put a per- 
child. It 


will bring him under totally different influences 


young criminal sentimentally. one 


manent brand of criminality on a 


from those of the gaol; and into the care of 
those whose duty to him will be reform and not 
punishment or repression. Magistrates who are 
satisfied of his offense will not prescribe a deter- 
rent fine or sentence after the old style, but a 


corrective supervision and training after a new 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF 
NEW YORK 

In his annual report for 1933, Dr. Frederick 

P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corporation of New 

York, dwells on the impact of a financial depres- 


sion on foundations and other trust funds for 
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model. The Home Office, as an earlier cireular 


showed, looks for the emergence of a new and 


type of magistrate who will be re- 


the 


younger 


quired to judge young offender by new 


standards and to be capable of deducing from 
past failure the best method of ensuring future 
reliability. Help must be firm and sympathetie 
and never sentimental. There will be a choice 


between four courses. The Court may put the 


offender under supervision—a variant of the 
present system of probation—or it may order 
him to be placed under the care of a fit person. 


A local authority may act as a fit person al- 
though it will remit its young charge to the care 
of selected foster-parents. In the third place 
the Court may order education and training in 
“approved” residential schools and, lastly, it 
may require recognizances of parents or guard- 
ians for the proper supervision of the child. 
Changes of name signify changes of method. 
For example, the word “conviction” will disap- 
the 


Courts and reformatory and industrial schools 


pear from the vocabulary of Children’s 


will become “approved” schools. The spirit of 
the act is once more indicated in the new cir- 
cular. Whether dealing with a child in need of 
care or protection or with one who has com- 
mitted a erime, the Court must have regard, as 
the act prescribes, to the welfare of that par- 


child. 


longer impose a penalty on the young offender, 


ticular The community does not any 
but with the aid of probation officers, teachers, 
and foster-parents, whichever is thought best in 
the particular case, it undertakes the super- 
vision of the erring one’s moral edueation. 
The moulding of character, the making of the 
good citizen, is the direct defense of the state 
against the spread of criminal habits among the 
The welfare of the child 


and the welfare of the community are in har- 


juvenile population. 


mony and not—even when the child has trans- 


rressed—in conflict—The London Times. 





The first 


In the year re- 


and cultural 
and direct impact is financial. 


educational purposes. 
ported on, contributions amounting to $992,756 


were made in direct recognition of the emer- 


gency. Further, it is estimated that the total 


sums appropriated directly or indirectly as a re- 
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sult of the emergency would account for half of 
all the grants voted by the corporation during 
the year for new projects in the United States. 
Grants traceable directly to the depression in- 
clude $250,000 for the Relief 
Committee of New York, $47,000 for the Amer- 
‘an Public Welfare $79,500 for 
the Family Welfare 
for the Association of 
Chests and Couneils, $19,000 for the Child Wel- 


Unemploy ment 


Association, 
Association of America, 
$20 000 Community 
America. In the same general 
$100,000 to the 
Institute of Pittsburgh, $25,000 to the 
Metropolitan Opera New York, 
$15,000 to the National for the Ad- 
vaneement of Musie and $20,000 to the Newark 
Museum. 


fare League of 


category were grants of voted 
Carnegie 
Company of 


Bureau 


The report says: 


The indirect effects of the de pression are no less 


nportant, though appeals have multiplied, the 


number 


of really new ideas advanced has appar- 
ently dropped off, which after all is natural, since 
those from whom ideas in ordinary times might be 
expected have been overworked and strained, and 
have had neither the time nor the freshness of 
mind to de velop them 

In normal times there are certain risks which a 
foundation is better adapted to take than perhaps 
the risk of being called imprac- 
till the 


for results, the risk of making mistakes, 


any other agency 
and visionary, of waiting Greek 


tical 
Kalends 
ones, in the hope of ultimately con- 


even costly 


tributing something of value to mankind. In days 

eh as these through which we have been passing, 
however, that complete detachment which would 
ssign for possible future usefulness sums which 
might otherwise relieve desperate present necessity 


is too much to ask of any board of trustees, or for 


that matter of any executive. 


Adversity has its uses, sweet or not, the report 
continues, and recent years have had their les- 


sons for foundations: 


One of these is that it is very easy to over- 


usefulness of temporary 
of the 


which we see, namely, the trunk and the 


estimate the permanent 


grants. Under their stimulus the parts 
plant 
leaves, flourish like the Biblical green bay tree, 
and until recently we have been assuming corre- 
sponding growth in the parts we do not see, 
namely, the very roots of the enterprise in ques- 
tion. In these days of protracted thought we 
learn how often we have been mistaken. This is 


not to say that the foundations should make no 
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But it does be 
most careful 
factors in a 
given situation: the idea lying behind the enter 


temporary grants—far from it. 


speak as a basis for selection the 


consideration of the non-monetary 
prise, the pattern of organization through which 
this idea is to be carried out, and, most important 
of all, the human element. No amount of money 


can transform the second-rate into the first-rate. 


whether in ideas or in organization or in me 
Efficiency alone should never determine th 


setting for the development of an idea. 


When the coming of better times restores free 
dom of initiative to foundations, they will giv: 
more careful consideration than in the past t 
the following criteria in determining eontribu 


tions: 


The idea, its intrinsic importance, its timeliness 
its place in the broad objectives of the foundation 

The individual or group to carry out the work, 
and the facilities, institutional and other, at con 
mand ; 

The opportunities for oversight and review, and 
the chances that lessons useful elsewhere may bx 
drawn from the experience ; 

The quality and weight of recommendations ; 

The evidence that the financial support of tl 
foundation in question is really necessary. 


Dr. Keppel calls attention to the changes that 
have taken place in the relations between fou 
dations and “what may be termed without dis 


respect the grant-consuming public.” 


Following directly after the war, many of tl 
national and local organizations for worthy pu! 
took on new administrative functions, and 


many additional organizations were created. Fron 


poses 


then on large grants were made for the genera 
purposes of such organizations, perhaps the most 
conspicuous being that of $5,000,000 voted by th 
Corporation in 1919 for the National Researc! 
Other funds were distributed throug] 
these organizations or upon their initiative, and 
this type of distribution is to-day an important 
element in foundation activities. It is becoming 
increasingly clear, however, that while all or near's 
all of these organizations are good in themselves 
and many have admirably performed the functio! 


Council. 


+} 


of the middleman, nevertheless there are in thé 
aggregate more of them than the traffic can pos 
sibly stand. Mark M. Jones has estimated that 
there are to-day no fewer than 54,000 associations 
for social and auxiliary purposes, as contrasted 
with 24,000 trade and industrial organizations. 
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The report calls attention to one of the note- 
worthy enterprises launched in the last year 
with the support of the corporation, another 
by-produet of the depression. This is the organi- 
zation of the National Occupational Conference. 
The conference is “concerned with all aspects 
of oceupational adjustment and with cooper- 
ative efforts to study this problem. It will ad- 
dress itself primarily to assembling information 
about oceupations, and making such information 
available to the publie through effective publi- 
cation.” 

With regard to new developments in adult 
education the report says: 


In the judgment of those best qualified to ex- 
press an opinion, the adult education movement of 
the future must concern itself more and more with 
the problem of providing opportunity, not for in- 
dividuals here and there, but for large groups of 
citizens to achieve that all-round organization of 
their own lives which must underlie any substan- 
tial progress toward a planned society. For this 
reason it is of particular interest to note a new 
development in the program which for the past 
seven years has been supported by the Corpora- 
tion and carried forward through the American 
for Adult Education. 
upon 


Association This is a con- 


centration the public-school system, which 
reaches the entire community, as contrasted with 
voluntary organizations, perhaps admirable in 
themselves, but necessarily far narrower in their 
influence; and the event of the year has been the 
setting up of a comprehensive program of adult 
education activities in Des Moines, Iowa, under the 
direction of the Board of Education and the Super- 


intendent of Schools. 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
QUALITY OF ACADEMIC WORK 
DONE BY FRATERNITY AND 
NON-FRATERNITY STUDENTS 
AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 
THE method employed in the conduct of this 
study was to select two groups of students, one 
of fraternity members! and the other not, in 
such a way as to have the two groups equal or 
very nearly so with respect to a composite index 
based on two entrance criteria that have been 
found of value; namely, position in secondary 


1 Initiation took place early in the second semes- 
ter of the freshman year. 
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The report raises a number of questions with 
regard to future foundation activities in the 
fine arts. In the last twelve years the Carnegie 
Corporation has made grants totalling nearly 
$4,000,000 for such activities. which 
have been directly educational in character have 
been They fellowship 
awards, which have increased the number of 


Those 


successful. include 
well-trained teachers and research workers in 
the eolleges and universities, and the provision 
of sets of study material to colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. Those which have been con- 
cerned with the more general relations of the 
arts to society have been less suceessful. Com- 


munity efforts have gone off only indifferently. 


Frankly, the social, as contrasted with the edu- 
cational, stimulation of the pictorial arts has pre- 
sented more difficulties than any other field in 
which the Corporation has been active during re- 
cent years. 

As to further activities on the part of the Cor- 
poration itself, it would appear that on the edu- 
cational side the Corporation should still seek to 
serve as trail-breaker, but that it can not be re- 
garded as a ‘‘universal provider.’’ In those parts 
of the field not 
enterprises should be undertaken only after the 


concerned with education, new 


most careful consideration. 


The principal strands in the corporation’s 
program, with the total appropriations for the 
vear, were as follows: Iibraries, $1,186,000; 
fine arts, $722,000; adult education, $227,000; 
$992,000; 


support to colleges and universities, $550,000. 


research studies and_ publications, 


school class and a general intelligence rating. 
These two groups were then compared with re 
spect to the quality of academie work done 
during certain specific periods of their college 
course. 

Only complete four-year records were used; 
such records as those showing an interruption 
of sequence, dropping back into another class, 
failing to graduate or transferring from an- 
other college were not used. Another necessary 
restriction was that only those records could be 
used which were made by students who had 


taken the Brown University Psychological Ex- 
















tion and whose entrance credentials con- 
tained mention of the position occupied in the 
secondary school elass; i.e., seventh from the 
top 1n a @lass ol thirty five. For each student 


these two ratings of intelligence and class posi- 


tion were first converted into comparable values 


added. This converting was accom- 


and then 


terms of 


plished by expressing each rating 1n 
! ‘ I 5 
units on a seale with a mean of 50 and a sigma 


rating for each student 


as “Sum of H.S. R. 


of 10 This combined 
is referred to in this study 


sigma.” This simple device of 


and B. U. in 
two ratings after expressing them 


in terms of a common seale amounts to weight- 


ing them equally, a procedure justified by a 


previous inquiry into best weightings. For each 


fraternity member there was found a non-fra- 
ternity member with the same, or very nearly 
the same, combined index. As a matter of fact, 
over 80 per cent. of the matchings were within 


one point and 95 per cent. were within three 
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For the two study groups is 12 
The mean academic average 
For several freshman classes is 76-78 
For the fraternity study group (fresh.) 
is 79.5 
For the non-fraternity study group 
(fresh.) is 80.6 
The mean academic average 
For four years (two classes) is 78-80 
For the fraternity study group (four 
years) is 79.9 
For the non-fraternity study group 
(four years) is 81.9 


The extent to which all fraternity students in 
college are represented in the present study is 
indicated by the fact that all fraternities in col- 
lege are represented and more specifically by 
the fact that twenty-one of the one hundred 
fraternity students come from the five fraterni- 
ties which are lowest academically, as deter- 
mined by data covering seventeen years; and 
thirty-one come from the five that are highest 
academically. 


TABLE I 


(IN SIGMA) WITH ACADEMIC AVERAGES AND COMPARISON OF ACADEMI( 


MEANS 





points. It was necessary to go through the 
CORRELATION oF H. S. R.+ B. U. 
. 
Pearson r’s 
Fra Non-frat. 

Freshman year 95 466 
Freshman and sophomore 

years 194 455 
Fo r vears 555 .402 
records of four elasses, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 


get 100 pairs matched as 


order to 


This study is based on those 100 pairs. 


1930, in 

stated. 
The two matched groups as finally selected 

representative of the 


may be eonsidered as 


entire student body in so far as is indicated by 
the following: 
R. + B. U. (in 


Range of the Sum of H. 8. 


For an unselected group of about 1,000 
freshmen is 60-150 
For the two study groups is 75-140 
The mean (H. 8. R. mt.) 
For 1,000 freshmen is 108 
For the two study groups is 112 


Sigma (H. S. R. + B. U.) 


For 1,000 freshmen is 15 


Academic means Academic Sigmas 


Frat. Non-frat. Frat. Non-frat. 
79.5 80.6 6.6 6.4 
78.5 80.1 5.8 6.1 
79.9 81.9 5.5 5.5 


Table I shows that for the freshman year, the 
first two years combined and all four years com- 
bined the mean academic averages for the non- 
fraternity group were larger by some amount 
than those for the fraternity group. However, 
the differences are observed to be small and 
none of the differences meets the usual require- 
ment of being at least four times its own prob- 
able error. The significance ratios are 1.8, 2.5, 
and 3.8, respectively. 

Table I also gives for both groups the coeffi 
cients of correlation between the composite 
entrance or predictive index and academic aver- 
ages for the three time periods already men- 
tioned. For the fraternity group the r’s are 
observed to increase over the three time pe- 
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riods and are highest for the four-year period, 
whereas, for the non-fraternity group, they de- 
crease and are lowest for the four-year period. 
This would appear to indicate that after the 
freshman year fraternity men “lived up to 
capacity” or did what was expected of them to 
a greater degree than was true for the non- 
fraternity group. However, this interpretation 
is found to be fallacious when the reason for 
the lowering of the non-fraternity r’s is ob- 
served. There are two groups of students who 
tend to lower the correlation: namely, poten- 
tially high men who do not do well and also 
potentially low men who do better than ex- 
pected. The latter group is the particular one 
which apparently was the chief cause of the 
lowering of r’s for the non-fraternity group. 
As shown in Table II, 26 per cent. of the non- 
fraternity men in the lowest fourth (on H.S. R. 

B. U.) got averages of 80 per cent. or better 
in the freshman year, 22 per cent. for the first 
two years and 42 per cent. for the four years. 
In contrast to this are the figures for the fra- 
ternity group (lowest fourth), which are 24, 13 
and 16. These are seen to be lower after the 
freshman year—a fact tending to raise the cor- 
relation. Hence the lowest fraternity fourth 
behaves in a disappointing way academically, 
while the non-fraternity lowest fourth behaves 
in a desired way although that way lowers the 


correlation coefficient. 


TABLE II 
Lowest FourtH on Sum or H. S. R.+B. U. 
IN SIGMA 


Per cent. getting ‘‘above C’’* 
Acad. period - - - — 
Non-frat. 


Frat. 
1 year 24 26 
2 years 13 99 
4 years 16 42 
Per cent. getting ‘‘ below C’’ 

1 year 8 4 
2 years ae 4 
4 years 4 


* Throughout this study the letter grade of ‘‘C 
means the range of grades in per cent. from .70 
to .79. 


” 


Table III shows that the academic perform- 
ance of the highest fraternity fourth is also in 
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contrast with that of the highest non-fraternity 
fourth. Sixty-five per cent. of the former had 
freshman averages of 80 per cent. or better, 69 
per cent. reached that level for the first two 
years and 77 per cent. for the four years, i.e., 
the per cent. of students getting high grades, 
increased, but note that the group started in the 
freshman year with 65 per cent., getting 80 per 
cent. or better academically. It is important to 
note this because the corresponding figure for 
the non-fraternity group is 80 per cent., and 
for the first two years the figure is 72 per cent. 
The fig- 


ures for the non-fraternity group do not in- 


and 80 per cent. for the four years. 


erease as they do for the fraternity group, but 
they start at a considerably higher level and end 
at a higher level. The behavior of the frater- 
nity figures at this level tends to raise their ¢o- 
correlation, and the student 


efficient of per- 
formance is of a desired sort. The non-frater- 


nity figures are more or less statie. 
TABLE III 


HIGHEST FourTH ON Sum or H. S. R.+B. U. 
IN SIGMA 


Per cent. getting ‘‘above C’’* 


Acad. Period 


Frat. Non-frat. 
1 year 65 80 
2 years 69 72 
4 years 77 80 
Per cent. getting ‘‘ below C’’ 
1 year 
2 years 4 


4 years 








It may be further observed that the lowest 
fraternity 
per cent. for each time period than does the 
lowest non-fraternity fourth (Table II), and 


the highest fraternity fourth gets some aver- 


fourth gets more averages below 70 


ages below 70 per cent. (first two years), but 
fourth 


In summary it may be said that 


the highest non-fraternity gets none 
(Table IIT). 
the fraternity coefficients increase because of 
the lowering of the quality of work done by 
their fourth 
and because of the inerease of the quality of 
done by the highest fourth after the 
The coefficients for the 


fraternity group decrease chiefly because of the 


lowest after the freshman year 


work 


freshman year. non- 
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TABLE IV 
SUMMARY TABLE: INCLUDES ALL Data For TABLES I, II anp III 


Groupings based on 
sum of H.S. R. + 
B. U. (in sigma) 


Academic average 
Above C 


Below C 


Highest fourth 
Middle half 
Lowest fourth 


H. F. 


increase in the quality of the work done by 
lowest fourth after the freshman year. 
CONCLUSIONS 


rhese 


normally completed four-year college records, 


statements are based on a study of 


including graduation, made by 100 fraternity 


members and 100 non-fraternity members so 


selected as to constitute 100 “pairs” matched 
with respect to a composite predictive criterion, 
thus making the two groups equal throughout 
with respect to what is being inereasingly re- 
ferred to as scholastic aptitude. 


(1) While it is true that 


averages for the non fraternity group are all 


the mean academic 


higher by some amount than those for the 


fraternity group the differences are small and 
doubtless not significantly great. (See Table I.) 
(2) The fourths of both 


about equally well during the freshman year, as 


lowest groups do 


indicated by the per cent. getting grade aver- 

ages of 80 per cent. or better. But thereafter 

the fraternity group tends to decline in per- 

formance and the non-fraternity group to im- 
(See Table IT.) 

(3) The highest fourths of both groups start 


prove markedly. 


Fraternity 
or non-frat. 
group 


Coef. of 


Time period 
P cor. (r) 


Frat. Fresh. year 


Non-frat. Fresh. year 


Fresh. and sopho- 


more years 


Fresh. and sopho- 
more years 


Non-frat. 
Four years 
Non-frat 


Four years 


out well in the freshman year as measured by 


the per cent. getting grade averages of 80 per 


cent. or better, but the non-fraternity group 
starts out at a higher level and maintains a 
higher level throughout the four years although 
For the 
combined four-year period, the two groups do 
not differ markedly. (See Table III.) 

(4) Both the lowest and highest fraternit) 


the fraternity group does improve. 


fourths get more average grades below 70 per 
cent. than do the corresponding non-fraternity 
The highest non-fraternity fourth gets 
(See Tables IT and ITI.) 
ANDREW H. MacPHaii 


fourths. 


none, 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BILLETT, Roy O. Provisions for Individual Diffe) 
ences, Marking, and Promotion. Bulletin, 1932, 
_No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Educa 
tion. Pp. xi+472. U.S. Government Printing 
Office. $0.40. 
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Edited by I. L. Kandel 


THE RELATION of the STATE to RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NINTH EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Chis volume surveys the relation of the state to religious education in a number of different 










The articles have been prepared by specialists in religious education in Australia, 


Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, 


Japan, Latin America, Mexico, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, Union of South Africa, and the 
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United States, who discuss the problem from the several denominational points of view. 


Cloth, $3.50. 
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A History of 


Secondary Education in Pennsylvania 


(714 pages, 


fully illustrated) 


By JAMES Munuern, University of Pennsylvania 


Pre-publication Price $4.50 
Ready for Distribution January 1-15, 1934 


Post-publication Price $5.00 


A student of educational history for the past twenty years writes concerning this book: 


“Since 1925, 


when work on the History of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania was begun, the 


libraries and other repositories of the state have been combed for materials relating to the development 


of this important phase of public education in Pennsylvania. 


Private personal collections and the records 


of public and private schools throughout the state have been sought, and have yielded a rich supply of 
data which has not been employed by previous students of the subject. 

“Notable among the features of special interest in this excellent volume are the chapters on the Penn 
Charter School and Philadelphia Academy, based on the manuscript records of these institutions; the 


education of girls; 


the academies, private and public; 


official documents, manuscript and printed. 


has been made to treat adequately the economic, 


and the rise of the public high school, based on 


Unlike most histories of education, here a successful attempt 


social, political, and religious phases of the background 


out of which the educational institutions and practices of Pennsylvania developed. 


“The extensive character of the sources, 


the critical manner in which they have been 
intelligent relation of educational to other developments in the state, and Dr. Mulhern’s 


employed, the 
lucid presenta 


tion of the whole matter combine to make this the most significant contribution to our state educational 


history.” 


DISTRIBUTED BY THE SCIENCE PRESS PRINTING COMPANY 





LANC 


ASTER, PA. 
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Leaders in Education 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


Edited by J. McKEEN CATTELL 


The BrocrapHicaL Directory or LEADERS IN EpvucatIon will 
take a place among the most important works of reference. Ma- 
terial for the book has been in course of collection for a number of 
years along the lines of the Biographical Directory of American 
Men of Science, which in successive editions has been a standard 
work for twenty-five years. The two directories are under the same 
editorship, as are also Science and ScHoou aNpD Society, weekly 
journals, the former of which since 1895, the latter since 1915, 
have maintained the highest position in the fields of science and 


of education. 


The BroarapuicaL Directory or LEADERS IN EDUCATION con- 
tains biographies of over 11,000 of those in America who have done 
the most to advance education, whether by teaching, writing, re- 
search or administration, a careful selection from the million edu- 
eational workers of the United States and Canada. They are those 
to whom daily reference is made in the press, from whom all posi- 
tions of importance are filled. It is a work essential to all who have 
relations with those engaged in educational work, and is necessary 
to every reference library. 


LEADERS IN EpucaTION, like ScHoot AND Society, aims to bring 
unity and common interest into educational work, covering the field 
from the nursery school and before to the university and after, 
including libraries, museums and social agencies as important fac- 
tors in education. Like American Men of Science it is more than 
a compilation ; it is a contribution to the advancement of education. 


Not only on the editorial side but also in mechanical produc- 
tion, the book maintains the standards of American Men of Science, 
being well printed and well bound, a book satisfactory for any 
student or any library to own, to show and to use. 


Over 1,000 pages. Over 11,000 biographies. Price $10.00. 


Published by 
THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































